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your ability to live within an income 
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capital, the Society’s “National War 
Bond Scheme” will enable you to 
overcome this difficulty. 


@ An investment of £1,000 will se- 
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his lifetime and a return of £500 on 
his death. The amount of the annual 
income ranges from 4 percent to over 
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Head Office : 20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone : HOLborn 7612 


@ The Society will place the whole 
amount subscribed under _ this 
Scheme in National War Bonds and 
each subscriber will receive at the 
outset, as part of the contract, a 


National War Bond for one half of 


the amountof his or her subsciption. 
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Citizens of London 


HE enemy has struck again and again at the East 
T End of London. He has scarred the City, dropped 
bombs in the heart of the West End, and made calculated 
attacks on Buckingham Palace. He has scattered destruc- 
tion and fire here and there in the suburbs. The people 
of the capital are drawn together as never before by a 
common peril which spares no rank or class. But it is not 
a common distress that rich and poor suffer. The poor 
suffer more because they are poor. Their homes are 
nearer to the great Thames-side targets; they are flimsy, 
shoddy homes, easily blasted down; and their occupiers 
have no resources to fall back on, no bank balances to 
cushion their loss, no cars to carry them away, no place 
outside the battlefield to go to. 

They are only a few who have suffered, a tiny minority 
in London’s millions. It should be the easier to succour 
them, for it would be unworthy of the new-found solidarity 
of London if poverty were to be permitted to carry on 
the bombers’ work. There are plans to care for the home- 
less: rest and food centres to serve as clearing stations; 
billets and requisitioned houses to shelter them. But these 
plans have worked sluggishly in the sudden shock of 
attack. Clearing centres, with insufficient accommodation, 
inadequate sanitation and inefficient feeding arrangements, 
have sometimes stayed clogged with refugees. There has 
been a lack of speed and imagination in using local powers 
to take over and equip empty houses. Despite the fact that 
the number of homeless and casualties has been very 
much smaller than was expected when the emergency 
plans were made, there has been a lack of helpers and 
apparatus, of furniture, bedding, crockery and varied food. 

It is still too soon to pass judgment, when it is only 
two weeks since the ordeal began. As Mr Churchill said on 
Tuesday, 


the task of preserving the health and well-being of this 
enormous community in the Thames Valley, living under 
artificial conditions . . . and of making provision for 


those whose homes have been destroyed, or who have had 
to be evacuated, has cast a strain on the machinery of the 
Government which calls for ceaseless exertion by all the 
authorities concerned. 


The process of adaptation and adjustment is being carried 
through in the light of experience. Local authorities are 
already working in concert to overcome these difficulties. 
Centres are being cleared and houses taken over and put 
to use. Equipment and food are being rapidly improved; 
and “first aid” methods are being applied to repair 
damaged houses with felt, asbestos and tarpaulin. Travel 
vouchers are to be available for homeless people going to 
stay with relatives or friends. Local authorities will protect 
or store the furniture in damaged houses. Workers incapaci- 
tated by raids for seven days can apply for injury allow- 
ances, and there will be pensions for serious or prolonged 
disablement and for widows and other dependants. The list 
of emergency services announced by the Minister of Health 
is impressive. But plans without the swiftest and boldest 
action are not plans at all; and among the people who, 
though they are safe to-day, may be refugees to-morrow, 
there are pathetic signs of the need for methods for caring 
promptly, efficiently and fairly for every victim. In some of 
the capital’s poorest parts, men, women and children crowd 
suffocatingly into the larger communal shelters, seeking 
warmth and company and, quite falsely, a greater sense of 
safety than they feel in their own shelters or the smaller 
public ones. Each night there is an exodus, still small but 
tragic, from the hard-hit areas to the shelters and Under- 
ground stations elsewhere, or to open spaces away from the 
bombers’ targets. There is danger in all this. Overcrowded 
shelters and stations are a denial of the sound principle of 
dispersal upon which the present shelter policy is based; 
and the Underground stations are urgently needed to carry 
the flow of workers to and from their places of business. 
In the light of all this, there is a call for the doors of the 


West End to be opened to the East. 
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These are portents, though they have been exaggerated. 
The greater part of London still stands, the greater part of 
its business still goes on, and the greater part of its citizens, 
poor as well as rich, have readily adjusted their life 
and work to cope with noise and danger. But there is some 
distress; there is some feeling of insecurity as well; and 
to root out one will go a long way towards curing the 
other. Nor is there any occasion to make the issue a 
political one. There is a fine sense of melodrama in 
demands that the homeless should be sheltered in the 
Dorchester and Savoy Hotels and in “ the town houses of 
the Dukes”; and if these places prove to be the only suit- 
able places available, the demands cannot be contested. But 
this is no time for mere gestures. What the sufferers want 
is food, clothing and shelter, not rhodomontade. There are 
empty houses in the West End, it is true, many of them. 
If their basements and lower rooms are reasonably safe 
in raids, then they are obviously well-suited to rehouse 
refugees. So are safe, empty houses in North London, 
South London and the East End itself. The programme 
of succour that is needed will remove distress, not make a 
point. The empty places of the “ distressed areas ” of West- 
minster, Kensington and Paddington are there to be used 
— if they can be useful. Nothing should stand in the way 
of their use, for the community owes its suffering members 
their homes, at least. 

But any larger “social” redistribution of London’s 
population would be economically unsound—and unde- 
sired by the redistributed themselves. They live where 
they do because they work there; and if there is a ques- 
tion of removing those who do not work, or whose presence 
is not essential to the efficiency of their breadwinners, 
then it is not to the West End, but right outside London, 
that they should go. The increased evacuation of women 
and children was an obvious step to take. The dispersal of 
children was always wise and humane, despite Sitzkrieg 
cavilling against it. The trouble was that it was ill-conceived 
and ill-planned at the reception end. Now the trickle of 
children under London’s supplementary evacuation scheme 
is growing, and it should be swollen to a flood by every 
device, for nearly half-a-million children are still sharing 
the common dangers of the capital. 

The Prime Minister has spoken of the need for empirical 
methods and trial. and error “ in conditions hitherto un- 
known to modern society.” This cannot be disputed. But 
there are certain general principles that should be seen 
whole and never lost from sight, principles that make up 
the pattern of a democratic people at war. The nation’s 
work must go on; every available hand and machine must 
be put to war work, to production for the fight or to pro- 
duction and distribution for the fighters and their civilian 
aides. That done, a full measure of protection must be 
accorded to the helpless, compensation to the unfortunate, 
succour to the distressed. Work, protection, compensation 
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and succour: they make up a communal pattern. Applied 
to London under its present ordeal, they mean that the 
London artisan, like his apprentice forbear, must be ready 
to sleep near his job, under instead of over the shop, with 
a corresponding right to “leave ” away from the front line 
when he needs real rest. 

They mean that his children are entitled to the rela- 
tive safety of scattering in the provinces, and that the ser- 
vices of transport and the provision of food by which he, 
his wife and his employer’s business carry on, must never 
cease while it is physically possible to continue. They mean 
that the owners and occupiers of ravaged property have a 
right, not to charity, but to redress from the State. No 
vested interest, no preconceived idea of property or pro- 
priety, no habit of mind or tradition of policy should stand 
in the way. The housing of refugees in requisitioned houses, 
wherever they may be—lodging them there as in their 
homes, not as in casual wards—is only one example. The 
assurance of compensation and wages to raided workers in 
return for their willingness to work on in danger is another. 
The provision of training and war work for men and 
women whose livelihood has become no longer possible and 
necessary is a third. Communal feeding on the freest 
and largest scale, the continuance of every public service, 
transport, postal and medical, the guaranteeing of all 
emergency needs from public funds even if charitable 
appeals are used—these are only a few facets of the pool- 
ing and sharing that are called for. 

The hard blows of attack have made explicit what has 
been implicit ever since democracy took up the challenge 
of dictatorship. Every trace of privilege and every trace 
of otiose and easy living is ripe to go. Economically, this 
has always been plain: without heavier tax burdens, much 
greater saving and the wholesale curtailment of needless 
employments, the war effort is half-hearted and uncertain. 
Socially and politically, it is now as clear as day. In the 
past twelve months, every ostentatious difference in spend- 
ing and the standard of life has been proof of resources run- 
ning to futility, materials wasted, labour locked away from 
work for the war. Now such differences light up the plight 
of London’s few bombed poor—not simply those mem- 
bers of the so-called working classes who have suffered, but 
the grimly independent middle-class folk who have lost 
their all as well. 

“We are all in it together.” This has been often said. 
Now is the time when we must not fail to prove it. If this 
is a people’s war that we are fighting, then we must demon- 
strate it to ourselves first, and thereby to the world. Lon- 
don’s ordeal is a test—and an opportunity. There is no real 
evidence that the chance is being let slip, but more 
signs would be welcome that boldness and imagination were 
being given free rein. London is the greatest city in the 
world, and its ravaging can be the first phase in the vic- 
tory of civilisation over the barbarians who are assailing it. 


The Mediterranean Tide 


T ‘o- months have brought great changes in the 
fortunes of war in the Mediterranean. Although no 
major engagement has been fought, there are good reasons 
to hope that the tide is turning in the tideless sea. 

In June, the Mediterranean front was shaping in 
accordance with Mussolini’s most extravagant ambitions. 
For the last year, the Italian Dictator had sought by every 
means to secure a Mediterranean “ Munich,” that is, a 
redistribution of Mediterranean territory and resources 
without resort to war. France’s total defeat at the hands 
of Germany enabled the Italians to slip into the war at 
the latest minute compatible with getting a share in the 
spoils. The succession to North Africa and Syria seemed 
secure, Spain, also encouraged by the ease of victory, 
moved into non-belligerency and Tangier. 

Italy’s armistice with France was purposely made 
moderate, in order to check any movement of revolt 
against its terms and against the Vichy Government which 
had accepted them. An Italian demand of immediate 


cession,and immediate occupation might have stirred the 
garrisons of North Africa from the stupor caused by the 
colossal disaster in France to outraged action against an 
Italy which claimed so much after conquering so little. 
And war all along the North African coast did not fit in 
with the Duce’s picture of a Mediterranean settlement. 
The Armistice therefore limited itself to demobilisation. 
The purpose behind demobilisation was, of course, to 
render the French colonies ultimately incapable of de- 
fending themsclves. But the Italians were shrewd enough 
not to despatch their disarmament commission at once, 
and the weeks of inaction bewildered and enervated the 
officials on the spot. Vichy had time to recall the old 
Governors (many of them appointed under the Popular 
Front) and send out its own nominees. 

Oniy one obstacle still lay in the way of a peaceful 
redistribution between Italy and Spain of the whole 
Mediterranean area—the continued resistance of Britain. 
The Nazis confidently promised their Italian allies that 
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there was no danger here, And it cannot be denied that, 
in the last weeks of June, Hitler had good reasons for his 
assurance. In England, little but the shattered divisions of 
the B.E.F. and a numerically far inferior air force were 
there to assist the Navy in beating back invasion. In the 
Near East, the situation was even more critical. The Allies 
had relied upon the great French colonial armies to an over- 
whelming extent. The whole strategy of a war against 
Italy had been worked out on the understanding that the 
garrisons in Tunis and Algeria which have a peacetime 
strength of nearly 100,000 men, together with Morocco’s 
50,000 and Syria’s wartime reinforcements (the army in 
Syria must have been about 100,000 strong) would stand 
beside the much smaller British armies in Egypt and 
Palestine. The collapse of France left Britain to stand 
alone against an Italian colonial army of about a quarter 
of a million men stationed in Libya and Italian East 
Africa. 

Our situation was rendered more critical at that time 
by the doubtful and hesitating conduct of the Ali Maher 
Ministry in Egypt. It is true that on June 12th the Egyp- 
tian Government declared their fidelity to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty, but their determination to resist if 
attacked was qualified by the proviso that the attack would 
have to be “ unprovoked,” a statement which in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Treaty (by virtue of which 
Egypt’s bases are at the disposal of Britain in her struggle 
against another Power) was capable of very elastic and 
from the British point of view very unfavourable inter- 
pretation. It did not escape people’s attention that Count 
Mazzolini, the Italian Ambassador, was still in Egypt and 
that there was little abatement in Fascist propaganda. 

Thus the stage seemed set for a speedy collapse of 
British resistance, either voluntarily from a realisation of 
our hopeless military straits, or under a final battering 
from the Axis armies. The British, however, did not sur- 
render. Their inability, bemoaned by the German propa- 
gandists, to know when they are beaten, together with the 
sober confidence of their Prime Minister, prevented an 
internal collapse. The knock-out blow—which might at 
that moment have been entirely effective—did not come. 
Germany was resting her troops and reorganising her 
front. Italy was barely on a war footing—since she had 
not expected to fight—and, in any case, the burning winds 
and gales of dust and grilling heat of the desert rendered 
all but naval and air engagements on the Near Eastern 
front impossible. And perhaps their certainty of a British 
collapse encouraged the Axis Powers to take their time. 
By doing so, they missed it. 

On the home front, the people of Britain gave them- 
selves to a vast and successful effort to make good the 
wastage of Flanders. France found in General de Gaulle 
a leader capable of rallying the men who still wished 
France to be free. Germany’s hopes of using the Vichy 
Government to reduce Frenchmen to bewildered impotence 
Or even to secure their active collaboration were soon to 
be dashed by the emergence of a man who spoke without 
cant or prejudice or ideology of the honour and freedom 
of France. Within a fortnight of the surrender, the British 
Fleet, in the brilliant action of Oran, prevented French 
men-of-war from falling under Axis control—and this 
under the nose of the Italians. And a change of Govern- 
ment in Egypt brought Sabry Pasha, an ex-Ambassador to 
London, into office and ensured a more courageous and 
consistent line of foreign policy. The Italian Ambassador 
left for Rome. Thus within a fortnight of the catastrophe 
there was already a change of atmosphere—it was little 
more—in the Mediterranean. 

The British forces in the Near East, by reason of their 
great numerical inferiority, had to remain on the defen- 
sive. But it was an offensive-defensive costly to the enemy. 
While Italy remained behind the Libyan frontier ports, 
British patrols ranged the desert No Man’s Land, and a 
great deal of valuable preliminary destruction was carried 
out. In the air, the R.A.F. had soon established an obvious 
ascendancy, not on the basis of the number of machines 
available, but of hours flown and bombs dropped. The 
Italians showed a vast disinclination to risk their planes. 
Even on the sea, where Italy presumably held a number 
of valuable cards after the defection of the French Navy, 
there were few engagements, and those which were fought 
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were only brought about by the tenacity of the British 
Navy in hunting out tHe Italian Fleet. 

By August, Hitler had made his “ last appeal to reason ” 
and the onslaught began. By August 18th it was clear that 
the result was far from fulfilling Axis expectations. Not 
the R.A.F. but the Luftwaffe was being blasted from the 
sky. The Italians looked on with ill-concealed uneasiness. 
Germany was pressing for effective action in North Africa 
to keep Britain’s attention and effort divided, and German 
pressure in itself threw a disquieting light on the new 
uncertainty of the military position. If Britain would not 
collapse, Italy might have to fight in earnest. Still hoping 
that the “ knock-out blow ” could be left to Germany, the 
Italian Command chose the line of least resistance. There 
were skirmishes and a strategically unimportant advance 
on the Kenya frontier, followed by the occupation of 
British Somaliland, an action whose military importance 
was small and whose propaganda value was destroyed by 
the simultaneous destruction on a vast scale of Goering’s 
raiders in the Battle for Britain. In all these minor 
manceuvres only the fall of Kassala could be counted a 
serious gain for Italy. 

In the air and on sea, Italy could not claim even such 
small successes as these. The R.A.F. began its bombing of 
Italian cities, and among the Italian people a wave of 
disillusion and defeatism had to be countered by mass 
arrests. On sea, the cruiser Bartolomeo Colleoni was lost, 
destroyers and supply ships were sunk on the Libyan 
passage, aerodromes bombed in Southern Italy and com- 
bined naval and air attacks’ delivered against the defences 
of the Dodecanese. For a Power with an undoubted 
numerical superiority in all armaments, Italy was making 
a deplorable showing. Even those who had been most ready 
to praise the “new spirit” of the Italian Navy had to 
admit that it showed a remarkable devotion to port. 

In Spain, too, there were signs of divided counsel. The 
certainty of June that a few weeks would translate non- 
belligerency into intervention has not been fulfilled. The 
ebullience of sections of the public—demonstrating outside 
the British Embassy and plastering the towns of Spain 
with bills calling for the cession not only of Gibraltar but 
of all North Africa—has been matched by a strong re- 
ticence in circles immediately in contact with the Caudillo. 

But Spain’s intervention is always possible in that Ger- 
many’s overwhelming military superiority and strategic 
position on the Spanish frontier make direct pressure 
upon the Spanish Government perfectly practicable. And 
Hitler can count on extremist supporters among the 
Falange, not least of its Leader, Serrano Sufier. 

Finally, the balance of power in France is shifting. 
Germany has done nothing to save Vichy from the abject- 
ness of its own surrender. The terms imposed and the 
treatment meted out to the French leaders have begun to 
undermine whatever prestige they once possessed. And 
General de Gaulle has profited by the discomfiture of the 
Pétain regime. The return of French Equatorial Africa to 
the struggle may well have lit a torch whose flames will 
spread throughout North Africa. Rioting is reported from 
Morocco, Tunis is uneasy and on edge, French aeroplanes 
have been flown by French pilots from North Africa to 
Gibraltar, and it is possible that the six French warships 
which steamed out through Gibraltar a week ago may yet 
rejoin the Allied cause. The Italians have risked a dis- 
armament Commission in Syria, but the terms they are 
attempting to impose amount so nearly to demilitarisation 
that Syria is in a ferment, and other territories can learn 
what their fate will be if the Armistice terms are accepted. 

Now, with the Italian armies crossing the No Man’s 
Land on the Libyan frontier, Egypt has declared her 
intention of defending herself against attack. A full mobile 
division is already in the field beside the British armies; 
and they, profiting by the lull, have been strongly rein- 
forced from Britain, while the strength of the air and 
naval forces has been greatly increased. 

Thus in two months the Mediterranean situation has 
been revolutionised. Italy has lost prestige by her per- 
sistent evasion of naval engagements, Britain has rein- 
forced—unmolested—all three fighting forces, Spain is 
holding her hand for the time being, North Africa is 
throwing off its apathy and bewilderment, Egypt is pre- 
paring for war. Obviously, the revolution has sprung 
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from one factor only, Britain’s confident refusal to con- 
sider surrender and her triumphant handling of the 
Luftwaffe. And our fortunes in the Mediterranean will 
continue to rest on the same basis. It is unlikely that Italy 
in this stage in the summer’s heat has launched her main 
attack on Egypt, but whether or no it is synchronised with 
an invasion of Britain, it is vital that it should be held. 
If Spain is to be kept non-belligerent, if Africa is to rally 
to us, if we are to maintain the confidence of our Egyptian 
ally, we must carry over on to the land the successes we 


The Wealth 


ODERN economics began its career with the study 
of the wealth of nations. It has often strayed from 
that path in the past 150 years and has spent decades 
exploring side-roads of philosophy, politics and higher 
mathematics. But the wealth of nations still remains as the 
central topic and the supreme mystery of economics. Mr 
Colin Clark, in a very important new book,* has done well 
to return to this study. He has set himself no smaller 
task than the collection of figures for the national income 
of every country in the world, expressed in common terms 
and for an identical period of time. Indeed, this is not all, 
for he has also collected figures, for a large number of 
countries, to show the growth of national income through 
time and to illustrate a great-number of other matters. 
To achieve this purpose, data of very varying quality have 
had to be used and a number of hazardous statistical 
methods have had to be adopted. Some of the results are 
accordingly very curious. Thus the reader will rub 
his eyes when he is told that there has been, on balance, 
no rise in the average standard of living in the United 
States since the beginning of the present century, or that 
the average income of Eire is higher than that of France, 
Denmark or Sweden, or that Finland and Russia have 
roughly the same standard of living. There is also a 
certain lack of proportion between the meticulousness 
with which Mr Clark will estimate some minor factor 
and the sweeping blandness with which he assumes 
that a worker’s output is directly proportional to 
the hours he works. But to all these criticisms Mr 
Clark can reply that he has done what no one else has 
ever succeeded in doing: he has numerically compared 
the wealth of the inhabitants of the nations of the world. 
His figures will stand until he or someone else improves 
on them. 

In order to put all his estimates on a comparable basis, 
Mr Clark has invented what he calls an International 
Unit, which is a dollar having the purchasing power that 
a United States dollar actually had on the average of the 
decade 1925-34. The main classification of countries which 
results from the calculations is shown in Table I. The 
economic value of the output of the worker who is actually 


*“ The Conditions of Economic Progress.” By Colin Clark 
Macmillan. 504 pages. 25s. net. 

The reviewer’s admiration for Mr Clark’s courage, ingenuity 
and energy is mixed with a feeling of exasperation at the sloppy 
way in which the book is presented. In all Mr Clark’s work it 
is very difficult to be sure exactly what he is referring to at any 
point or the precise definitions attached to his figures. These 
faults rise to a maximum in this book, and make it almost 
useless for what should be one of its most valuable functions, 
as a place of reference. It is often necessary to read the best part 
of a chapter to discover what a table means. One of the most 
important tables in the book (on page 54) has neither title nor 
descriptive heading; the closest reference in the text says that 
the figures are of average real income per head; actually they 
are per head of occupied population. Readers may be puzzled by 
a dozen pages at the back of the book which are simply entitled 
“* Appendix.” The style is completely different from that of the 
rest of the book, and there are meaningless references to “ the 
preceding chapter.” The only clue to the fact that this Appendix 
is a passage from Professor Pigou’s “‘ Economics of Welfare ”’ is 
buried in the middle of one of Mr Clark’s paragraphs 450 pages 
away. It is a very great pity that a really valuable piece of work 
should be marred by blemishes which will make many readers 
abandon it in despair. It is also worth placing on record that the 
Introduction contains a statement—namely, that no grants have 
been made from Rockefeller Trust funds in England for the 
assistance of investigations into national income—which is con- 
trary to the truth. 
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have already achieved against Italy in the air and on sea, 

Italy, moreover, is the Axis danger point. Her people 
are sustained neither by martial ardour nor by a long 
tale of victorious campaigns. There are signs that they 
bitterly resent a war which they never imagined they 
would be called upon to fight. Concentration on the 
defence of Britain must not lead us to forget that the 
Mediterranean may well be the scene of our first effective 
counter-offensives. The tide has turned. We must see that 
it runs out to flood. 


of Nations 


at work is less than one-tenth in the poorest countries of 
that of the richest. 

This comparison of average real income—or the stan- 
dard of living—in different countries is naturally the most 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE REAL INCOME PER HEAD OF OCCUPIED 
POPULATION, 1925-34 
LU. 
1,300-1,400 U.S.A. Canada 
1,200—-1,300 New Zealand 
1,000-1,100 Great Britain 
900—1,000 Australia 
800-900 Holland 
700—800 Eire 


Switzerland Argentina 


600-700 France Denmark Sweden 
Germany Belgium Uruguay 

500-600 Norway Austria Spain 
Chile 

400-500 Czechoslovakia Jugoslavia Iceland 
Brazil 

300-400 Greece Finland Hungary 
Poland Latvia Italy 
Estonia U.S.S.R. Portugal 
Japan Palestine Philippines 
Algeria Egypt Hawaii 
Rest of America 

200-300 Bulgaria Roumania Lithuania 
Albania Turkey Syria 
Cyprus S. Africa Morocco 
Tunis 

Under 200 China India Dutch Indies 


Rest of Asia Rest of Africa Rest of Oceania 
interesting. But a hardly less impressive method of 
classifying the figures is to give the aggregate incomes 
of different countries (Table II). The four Great Powers 
(without their Dominions or Colonies), together with 


TABLE II.—WorLD INCOME, 1925-34 
Milliards 
The Four Great Powers (U.S.A., Great Britain, Ger- of I.U. 
SOUT BIE TATE, TOMINOD) a iseiiessceccsvieccsccscsvcnces 119-0 
Other creditors (Canada, Holland, Switzerland, Ireland 10°5 
Wealthy debtors (Australia, New Zealand, Argentine, 
SPANNED sibesesonsssocesesccstsacsersesences 13 
Other industrial European countries (Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Iceland, Belgium, Spain, Czecho- 
ED coco sa Chor aka np haeh skank dba saxehareneines ss ; 
Poorer European countries ........ Sah akeeeeemensennates 16-6 
SORES 2c cccusacanasoasansuceusessenccce excthuavuckavass 17:5 
Japan .. evisndewspecdthakdauaxvalin ioucneeabet swiedn ] 
ct ak ane esc cinaina siad neni eee 22:1 
Ne aie soc cedatienanuiennke ‘ebeauedieaeanain 15:0 
I ici bc cen cipadngisewhadees pcuageseeuaaukehanacs 2:6 
All other countries 3 
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four small creditor nations, enjoy more than half the 
income of the whole world. The importance of this is in- 
creased by the fact that they include only just over 15 
per cent. of the world’s inhabitants, for economic strength, 
especially in wartime, depends not on the total income 
of a country (otherwise China would be three times as 
strong as Japan) but on the amount of income over the 
minimum subsistence level, which can be diverted to war- 
like purposes. And from this point of view it is comforting 
to notice that the English-speaking nations—the United 
States, Great Britain and the British Dominions—with 
207 million inhabitants are credited with an aggregate 
income of 974 milliard International Units, while Ger- 
many with her satellite and vassals has to support 4 
slightly higher population (230 millions) out of an 
aggregate income which is only 49 milliard International 
Units, even if it be assumed that the maritime nations of 
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Western Europe can produce as much behind the blockade 
as they could when free. There can be no question which 
side has the overwhelming margin of economic resources. 

These two tables epitomise the most distinctive and 
important part of Mr Clark’s new work. But the book also 
contains a wealth of figures from which numerical proofs 
of economic truths can be drawn. For example, the figures 
in the two tables sufficiently dispose of the mischievous 
slogans that the world is suffering from “poverty in the 
midst of plenty” or that “the problem of production is 
solved.” ‘The average standard of living even in the richest 
countries is nothing very remarkable, and it is far above 
that of the great majority of mankind. On Mr Clark’s 
figures, the average real income per head of total popula- 
tion of the entire world is about 120 I.U. a year—say, 
very roughly, rather less than 10s. a week. Moreover, it 
is only in the richest countries that unemployment seri- 
ously reduces the production of wealth. Britain and Ger- 
many working at full productive capacity (a practically 
unattainable goal) could have produced in 1937 about 
1,500 I.U. and 1,000 I.U. per worker respectively, while 
actually they produced 1,275 I.U. and 828 I.U. per worker. 
Obviously, production will remain, for many generations, 
the most important economic task of mankind. 

Another rampant fallacy on which a brilliant light is 
shed is the belief, sedulously propagated in Vichy to-day, 
that a nation can become prosperous by sticking to peasant 
agriculture. On the contrary, Mr Clark shows conclusively 
that a high average level of real income is always asso- 
ciated with a low proportion of the population engaged 
in agriculture and other extractive industries. Indeed, there 
is a steady tendency for labour to move out of primary 
production into secondary production (manufacture) and 
from secondary to tertiary production (all forms of ser- 
vices). The rich countries are those with the fewest 
primary and the most tertiary producers; this is true even 
of countries like Australia, New Zealand and Argentina. 
It is certainly true that any movement—either in France 
or elsewhere—-out of industry back into agriculture will 
lower the standard of living. 

It does not, however, follow that the encouragement of 
secondary and tertiary production is a sovereign formula 
for wealth and prosperity. The more complex organisms 
of rich industrial countries produce wealth, but they also 
generate difficulties. For example, a country gains by 
shifting its labour from primary production (where output 
per head is low) through secondary to tertic-y production 
(where output is high). But once the labcur force is en- 
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gaged in tertiary production, it is more difficult to secure 
a rapid rate of progress. There is no suggestion that there 
is a “ ceiling” of wealth beyond which no nation can go, 
but that progress is slower at the top end of the scale than 
lower down. Moreover, rich communities are subject to 
unemployment. Both these difficulties, it may be added, 
are connected with the investment of capital. The slow 
rate of progress in service occupations is obviously con- 
nected with the small scope they provide for the labour- 
saving powers of machinery, while unemployment is now 
generally credited to be due to a failure by the community 
to find concrete embodiment for its savings. 

Capital, in fact, is the central clue to the wealth of 
nations. “Mr Clark seems strangely coy in accepting this 
fact, though his own figures sufficiently establish it. He 
is not, of course, taken in by the popular explanation that 
differences in national wealth are due to natural resources 
or national character (though something must be allowed 
for each). But he has a strange fondness for that academic 
deus ex machina, “ increasing returns,” and a strange un- 
willingness to see that none of the evidence he accumulates 
proves that “ increasing returns ” are the cause, as distinct 
from the consequence, of greater wealth. For all the prac- 
tical purposes of the ordinary man (including the ordinary 
statesman), it can safely be assumed that a nation’s wealth 
depends on the amount of capital it can succeed in in- 
vesting in useful forms—or, by another convenient and 
sufficiently accurate abbreviation, National Income depends 
on Horse-Power Per Head. 

It follows from this proposition that a nation cannot 
increase its wealth unless it makes provision for a steady 
accumulation of capital—and, in a modern community, 
that can be taken to mean that care must be taken to pre- 
serve the profitability of industry, for otherwise there will 
be little supply of savings and less demand for them. But 
it does mot mean that a nation must preserve the inequality 
of personal fortunes as the only source of savings. Indeed, 
as Mr Keynes has frequently pointed out, a rich country 
is in constant danger of saving too much (i.e. more than 
it is possible to embody in capital), and it may be neces- 
sary to reduce inequality in order to limit savings. 

The difference between a war economy and a peace 
economy is the difference between the strength of nations 
and the wealth of nations. When we are able once more to 
turn our attention to the second object, there will be no 
more difficult or important task confronting us than to 
disentangle the relationships of pefsonal and national 
wealth, of profits and incomes, of'capital and progress. 


India’s War Potential 


HE wide range of modern aircraft has advanced the 

strategic frontiers of India to the Suez Canal and 
Singapore—gateways to West and East. With the entry 
of Italy into the war and the fall of France, hostilities 
have spread to Africa and the war has come nearer to 
India. Set between the Allied Far Eastern possessions, on 
one side, and the Middle Eastern countries, on the other, 
India’s key geographical position makes her an ideal 
supply centre for all points of strategic consequence from 
Egypt to Malaya. Nor is this new. The Royal Commis- 
sion set up, soon after the last war, to inquire into the 
conduct of the Mesopotamia campaign, recommended 
that warfare in the Near or Middle East should be backed 
by an industrial supply base east of Aden, and the pro- 
posal plainly had India in mind. 

Now the development of India as a centre of war indus- 
tries has become more urgent, owing to the increased 
mechanisation of the forces engaged in modern warfare 
and current and imminent military developments in the 
Near East. The Governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Rhodesia, Ceylon, Malaya, Hongkong and 
the African territories represented in the East African Gov- 
ernors’ Conference are to attend a conference arranged by 
the Government of India in consultation with the British 
Government, in Delhi, in October. The aim will be to 
ensure that the best possible use is made of the existing 
and potential resources of these territories in prosecuting 








the war. In addition, a special mission headed by Sir 
Alexander Roger is on the way to India to discuss ways 
of increasing the output of munitions and other war stores 
both for India’s own needs and those of the Allied forces 
in the Middle East and east of Suez. 

India is far better prepared to-day to meet these calls 
than she was in 1914-18. The cost of her own special 
military and naval defence measures, estimated at Rs. 84 
crores ({6,375,000), has been met by three new imposts 
in the Central Budget and increased freight rates in the 
Railway Budget. Last June, the Government of India 
inaugurated the Indian Defence Savings Movement to 
assist in strengthening the Indian Army, Air Force and 
munitions industry; and a National Savings Committee 
has been set up in India on the lines of the Committee 
in London. 

The first call is for men, and India’s position as a 
reservoir of fighting forces is traditional. The peacetime 
strength of the Indian Army, apart from British troops 
stationed there, is about 150,000 men, including the 
Indian Regiment of Artillery raised in 1935. To these 
must be added about 15,000 Indian Territorials and the 
Indian States’ forces, which in 1938 numbered 45,000. Fin- 
ally, Nepal supplies India with 19,000 men for the Gurkha 
Brigade and for the military police rifle battalions on the 
North-West Frontier. There is also an Indian Air Force 
to supplement the R.A.F. squadrons stationed in the 
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country, and India’s extensive coastline is partly patrolled 
by the ships of the Royal Indian Navy. The new Army 
expansion scheme aims to recruit upwards of 100,000 
more men for the Indian Army; to quadruple the existing 
Air Force; to augment the Territorial Army by new 
units and to accelerate the provision of officers for these 
new forces. Indian officers will be posted to all units 
throughout the Indian Army and will not be restricted 
to those units already Indianised; and ten training centres 
for air pilots are being opened to train 300 pilots and 
2,000 mechanics a year. Even before war broke out, con- 
tingents of British and Indian troops were sent to Egypt, 
to furnish a substantial element in the Allied forces in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, to Aden and to Singapore; 
and regular troops of the Indian Army played their part 
at Dunkirk. 

But the chief new need is for materials and industrial 
products. India is a producer and exporter of food grains 
and industrial raw materials, and already over a million 
Indian jute sandbags are cushioning Great Britain against 
air attacks. Other commodities exported in quantity in- 
clude cotton, wool, lac, hemp, timber, oilseeds, pig iron 
and scrap, manganese, chrome and mica. The entire out- 
put of the Indian woollen mill industry has been taken 
over for British military requirements; and army boots 
for the United Kingdom are being turned out at the rate 
of 125,000 pairs a month. But India’s war industries are 
still only at their beginning. The development of Indian 
engineering and allied secondary industries in the last two 
decades has been slow. India’s potential strength is 
evidenced by the way in which the iron and steel industry 
has grown. During the last war it was in its infancy. Now 
it is capable of producing yearly 2 million tons of pig 
iron and nearly a million tons of finished steel products. 
Plans formulated, before the outbreak of the war, to manu- 
facture aluminium from alumina, imported duty-free in 
the first instance but eventually from local sources, have 
recently been started. The Indian Ordnance factories are 
producing munitions in substantial quantities; and the 
War Supply Board has taken a census of machine tools 
and other equipment to augment production, and is build- 
ing up substantial reserves of strategic commodities like 
pig iron, timber, etc. But, although India now manufac- 
tures nearly 90 per cent. of her peace army’s needs of rifles, 
machine-guns, small arms ammunition, propellants of all 
sorts, 6-inch guns, 6-inch howitzers, etc., there is a long 
way to go before her full potential strength as a central 
arsenal can be deployed. 

The task is to establish and expand the manufacture of 
essential industrial supplies as rapidly as possible, and 
the key items in such a programme for modern warfare 
must be aircraft and military vehicles. The Indian Air- 
craft Company, with a capital of Rs. 5 crores (£3,750,000), 
is erecting a factory at Bangalore to build war planes 
under expert American supervision. The Indian branches 
of the General Motors and Ford organisations are ex- 
panding their assembly plant to provide the military 
authorities with an additional 25,000 motor vehicles a 


NOTES OF 


Mr Churchill was sober and brief on Tuesday. The 
battle had reached no decisive stage. It had not even attained 
full force. The Italian Army was advancing into Egypt with- 
out having come to grips with the defenders; the massing of 
barges and ships in German bases for the invasion was going 
steadily on; the bombing of Britain, and especially London, 
was continuous by night and frequent by day. The Prime 
Minister’s frank statement gave cause for courage, not 
alarm. The struggle in the air still holds the key and there 
10 final advantage has been gained by either side. The fact 
that four-fifths of the civilian casualties sustained by this 
country in the first half of September (2,000 killed and 
8,000 wounded) were in London measures the failure of the 
enemy, driven by fighter resistance from his former calculated 
attacks on military objectives, to dislocate war production; 
the air victory of September 15th when 185 German air- 
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year. Indian shipyards in Bombay and along the Hooghly 
are busy building naval vessels and merchant ships. And 
electric cables for demagnetising British merchant vessels 
are now produced locally. The Indian chemical industry, 
including the I.C.I. (India), Ltd., is turning out a wide 
range of chemicals of wartime value like sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash, and fertilisers. The in- 
dustrial war effort has started. 

In trade, as distinct from manufacture, the effort has 
already gone a long way. As a producer and exporter of 
a multitude of primary commodities, India has supplied 
many vital needs. But there have been economic setbacks, 
The loss of most of her markets in Continental Europe, 
for instance, has been a blow to India’s export trade: — 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIA’S ExpoRT TRADE 


1929-30 1932-33 1936-37 
Germany ......... 8-4 6:5 4:7 
ae 5°3 6:0 4-0 
ee 3-8 3-0 3°6 
eer 3-6 35 2°4 
Netherlands ...... 2:8 3-0 2°2 


Now, an Export Advisory Council has been set up and 
energetic efforts are being made to find new markets for 
those lost as a result of the spread of war, and the war is 
likely to foster trade between India and other parts of the 
Empire. Goods, formerly imported from Germany, Italy, 
France and other German-occupied territories, India must 
now either supply herself or obtain from the United King- 
dom, the Dominions, the United States and Japan. And this 
alone, quite apart from the need for war industries, should 
lead to an acceleration in the pace of India’s indus- 
trialisation. 

Both geographically and economically, India must in- 
evitably play a leading part in Eastern theatres of the 
war. She is in a position to become a centre for the pro- 
duction of munitions of all kinds,.and help to render the 
Allied forces in the East self-supporting and virtually in- 
dependent of transport from the West. Thereby British 
ships could be released for other service and economies 
in many other ways effected. One thing is sure. Indian 
industries must have very largely to forge the weapons 
for India’s own defence. Indian Nationalists of all views 
are fully agreed about all this. But they feel that, as a 
member of the British Commonwealth, with Dominion 
status, India could do the job better. This is to over- 
estimate the difficulties attendant upon making a great 
constitutional change in the midst of war. But, in dealing 
with India, all considerations demand that the authorities 
should go to the utmost extent without prejudicing the 
legitimate rights of the minorities. This is a task calling 
for real statesmanship and tact in Britain and statesman- 
ship as well as a wise discretion in India itself. Canada 
was saved for the Empire by Lord Durham and South 
Africa by Mr Campbell-Bannerman. Will Mr Amery—or 
Mr Churchill himself—complete the trilogy now when the 
need is greatest? At any rate it should never turn out that 
political troubles prevented India from pulling its possibly 
decisive weight in the war. 


THE WEEK 


craft, including 131 bombers, were shot down, demonstrates 
how powerfully the enemy’s efforts in the air are being held; 
and the havoc done by British bombing to invasion bases 
from Norway to France proves how vital it is for the Germans 
to have supremacy in the air when they try their greatest 
venture. The German campaign to wear down resistance 
by ceaseless attacks with the use of every conceivable device 
of approach and formation has not succeeded. “ Neither 
side has yet employed more than a portion of its forces,” 
thé Prime Minister pointed out. Both have employed some of 
their reserves, it would appear, Britain of fighters and anti- 
aircraft weapons, Germany of crack pilots and new model 
machines. But no decision is in sight, and it seems reasonably 
certain that the enemy will now be forced, by the strength 
of the resistance he has met, to risk all on a single throw. 
flinging in his entire air armada to blast a passage for his 
troops. He has failed to pave the way; and the intensifica- 
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tion of the air battle that Mr Churchill foreshadowed can be 
awaited with the greater confidence because of this failure 
to undermine our defences—and because of the “very 
grievous inroads” that are being made upon the enemy’s 
superiority in numbers. 


* * * 


The Italian Advance 


It is improbable that the Italian moves are anything but 
a preliminary manceuvring for position. Graziani’s chief hope 
of reaching the Nile lies in a lightning stroke across the 
desert with every machine in his mechanised striking force 
going all out to achieve a decisive advantage before the 
Egyptian army can be fully deployed beside its British Allies. 
The snail’s pace advance along the coast to Sidi Barrani— 
only some 60 miles in five days—and the care with which 
the occupied territory is being consolidated—camps built, 
munition dumps created—suggests that the Italians are 
advancing their forward lines against the day of the real 
offensive. When this comes, it is likely that three Italian 
armies will be employed, one striking north from the fron- 
tier of Abyssinia, another, stationed at Kassala, making a 
bid for Khartoum, the third, and the most powerful, attack- 
ing from Libya. So far the Italians have kept to the coast 
road which is open to attack both from the Navy’s shells 
at sea and from our mechanised patrols scouring the desert. 
Moreover, further advances will bring the Italians to the 
first of our defence zones round Mersa Matruh, and here 
they will have the choice of making a 60-mile detour into 
the desert or of attacking carefully prepared positions. A 
successful attack would give them water. They might hope 
by a detour to isolate the British forces. When the real offen- 
sive comes, the Italians may launch another attack through 
the Siwa oasis towards the Middle Nile, but in all these 
operations the immense field of operations which the desert 
offers to our flying columns creates a very serious problem for 
the Italian general staff. It is not so much a question of 
advancing in a line and holding out. Certain coast towns 
—Sollum, Buqbuq, Sidi Barrani—have been occupied, but 
British forces are behind as well as in front of the Italians, 
and the further they advance the more their lines of com- 
munication are at the mercy of tanks and motorised units 
darting in to smash a supply convoy, to destroy water 
lorries or break up advancing columns. The Libyan war is 
not yet a war of position, and it is in our interests to keep 
it as mobile as possible. 


* * * 


The Danube Issue 


Those who argued that with the dismemberment of 
Roumania the spheres of possible agreement between Ger- 
many and the Soviets would be all but exhausted can point 
to the Danube question to prove their point. In spite of 
Russia’s demand that no Danubian question should be settled 
without her and her sharp reminder that as an interested 
party she expected to be consulted, Germany has taken the 
law into her own hands and at the recent Danubian Confer- 
ence the representatives of Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Roumania and Bulgaria agreed to 
do away with the International Danube Commission and to 
set up in its place a consultative commission under the presi- 
dency of a German, Herr Martius. German control is assured 
since only the President has the power to convene a session. 
An Iron Gates Committee, representing Jugoslavia and Rou- 
mania, is also to be set up under German presidency. Thus 
the Soviets have received a very obvious and very serious 
rebuff, and for the first time since the signing of the Russo- 
German Pact an obvious difference of opinion has been made 
public. Germany’s attitude to Russia has not suffered a sea- 
change, since it was always completely opportunist. It is 
merely the circumstances that have altered. Russia has now 
advanced to the utmost limit compatible with Germany’s 
Eastern interests. And Germany is busy playing her cards in 
Italy and Spain, where her connection with Russia has always 
been suspect. But Germany may find it more difficult to be 
rid of Russia than it was to invite her in. Control of Bes- 
Ssarabia gives the Russians control of the Kilia channel, .the 
most used outlet of the Danubian delta. Their decisions on 
Danubian traffic can not only be formulated, but also en- 
forced. And Germany is in no better position to risk a clash 
with Russia than she was a year ago. Neither will thwart the 
Other to the point of an open estrangement, but the events 
of last week suggest that the elements of a permanent 
divergence of interests are there. 
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Roumania Under the Iron Guard 


Roumania has been declared a totalitarian state for the 
second time in two months. King Carol’s attempt to secure 
his own position by achieving solidarity on the home front 
and Axis favour failed. It will be interesting to see if General 
Antonescu’s attempt fares any better. As a genuine effort to 
consolidate the home front, it must be a failure from the 
start, for, after a week’s negotiation with all parties—which 
were prepared in principle and with certain safeguards to 
support General Antonescu—all hopes of genuine solidarity 
have been abandoned and the enforced unity of a single party 
—and that party one which in normal times could not once 
achieve a parliamentary majority—has thwarted any all-party 
concentration. The Iron Guard is the sole legal and political 
representative of the will of the people, and in General 
Antonescu’s new Cabinet, Horea Sima, leader of the extremist 
faction of the Iron Guard, is Deputy Prime Minister, 
four Ministers and five out of the nine under-secretaries 
are influential Iron Guardists. Whether General Anton- 
escu can avoid being submerged in the flood of the 
party he has let in is doubtful. Yet his Inner Cabinet has 
only two party men, and he has seen to it that five of his 
personal friends are in the Cabinet. His position will ob- 
viously depend on the extent to which he can secure Axis 
support. The Nazis now virtually control the Roumanian 
State. The Axis guarantee of its frontiers is its only protec- 
tion against further dismemberment—admittedly a poor one 
—and Hitler has obedient henchmen in the Iron Guardists 
(some of whom returned from exile in Germany straight 
to Cabinet office). At any sign of independence from General 
Antonescu Hitler can turn out the dictator and set up a 
purely Iron Guard regime. The Nazis can thus do what they 
like in Roumania, whose status is now roughly that of 
Slovakia—an unincorporated protectorate. The use the Nazis 
intend to make of their new position is illustrated by the 
arrival of S.S. men in the Prahova Valley to oversee the 
working of the oilfields. Hitler does not “ protect” States 
without a purpose. 


* * * 


America and the World 


The foreign policy of the American Government is 
under a double pressure. On the one hand, the nightly bomb- 
ing of London is stirring public opinion to an ever-clearer 
recognition of the communion of both ideals and interests 
that binds the United States and the United Kingdom. On 
the other hand, it is election time, when the President must 
be very careful not to take any step that could be misre- 
presented or could offend any considerable section of the 
voters. On the whole, the former pressure is proving stronger 
than the latter, and though there is no move to modify the 
main restrictions on the freedom of America’s action, there 
is an almost daily stream of small gestures, public and 
private, towards Great Britain. Organisation for self-defence 
is much more common ground than assistance to any foreign 
country, and Congress has assisted in the political miracle 
of enacting a Conscription Act only a few weeks before the 
election. The obligations laid on the citizen are not very 
heavy: there are many exemptions (including all married 
men), and only a selection of the men liable are likely to be 
called for training; but it is an unprecedented action in time 
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of peace, and an earnest of the scale on which re-armament 
is being planned. With history moving so fast, Mr Willkie’s 
task is not an easy one. He has been driven to the quite re- 
markably childish allegations that Mr Roosevelt encouraged 
the abandonment of Czecho-Slovakia at the time of Munich 
and that his action at the time of the World Economic Con- 
ference in London in 1933 “ perpetuated world depression ” 
(though actually it was only in America that depression was 
perpetuated). Furthermore, the Republican cry that a third 
term for Mr Roosevelt would be the beginning of dictator- 
ship in America rings very hollow when there are such clear 
demonstrations to be had of what real dictatorship is and 
how vastly it differs from anything that Mr Roosevelt 
threatens or promises. Mr Willkie continues to gain adherents 
among the eminent—the New York Times is the latest— 
but in spite of that he is losing ground. 


* * * 


Work and the Raids 


There are proposals to “stagger” work in London, 
where a chief difficulty during air raids has been delays in 
travelling. One suggestion is to have a shift of workers in 
all important businesses sleeping near their jobs for two or 
three days on end, while others rest at home until their turn 
comes. An essential minimum of work would be maintained; 
at least for those living outside the worst-bombed—and worst- 
barraged—areas, a quota of rest would be guaranteed; and 
the strain on transport facilities would be eased. Another 
suggestion designed to help transport is to set opening and 
closing times in echelon, a proposal familiar in peacetime 
as part of plans to reduce rush-hour difficulties. Other sug- 
gestions are more radical, and their relevance must depend 
upon how much the air attack against London is intensified. 
In the worst case, it would seem reasonable to prevent all 
but workers engaged upon essential services from entering the 
Central London area. Even apart from the difficulty of defin- 
ing essential services, this solution would be drastic; many 
families would lose their livelihood at a stroke; and questions 
of compensation and maintenance, already crucial in the 
organisation of the battle, would be much multiplied. On the 
other hand, it becomes more and more plain that the progress 
of the war is going to depend upon two factors: the freeing 
of all facilities for war work and military needs; and the 
concentration of every resource upon production for the 
battlefronts. Of the nation’s resources, labour is of central 
importance. Raids or no raids, the need to take workers away 
en masse from non-essential occupations is pressing; and, 
if the weeding-out of otiose employments in raided towns 
could be used to assist the process of transfer into war work, 
a virtue might be made of necessity. The object of defending 
London is indeed to enable London’s work to be carried on, 
but it is merely wasteful to make efforts and take risks to 
maintain work which is no more than a diversion of energy 
from the real war effort. The task is to apply that energy to 
useful work. 


On the Alert 

By now a new system of air raid warnings has been 
widely applied and fairly well tested. It follows Mr 
Churchill’s recent plea that the warning siren should be re- 
garded as an “alert” and not an alarm, though the Prime 
Minister said on ‘Tuesday that, in present circumstances, no 
hard-and-fast scheme could be introduced. It is left to 
factories and business houses to devise their own system of 
vigilance to spot and announce the approach of actual 
danger. The plan is not new. A section of the Press has 
asked for it for some time, and now tends to put its adoption 
down to skilful advocacy. Actually, it is commonsense, and 
in any scramble for patent rights the title of the men who 
worked it out in bombed Spain is reasonably clear. To stop 
essential work in air raids is to make the raids successful, re- 
gardless of any bombing. Now all necessary work will go on 
after the sirens—under reasonable cover—until specially 
trained watchers and listeners give the call to go to shelter. 
Already, groups of businesses, as well as individual work- 
places, have contrived mutual schemes for giving out the 
danger signal. 


* 


There are, however, three remaining difficulties. One is 
that skill and reliability in watching or listening for danger, 
the pivot of the system, is not easily acquired; and the news 
that the R.A.F. is prepared to provide training is welcome. 
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In the military sphere, that is, on anti-aircraft and balloon 
sides and at observation posts, there is a body of highly 
trained experience which should be of great value in the in- 
struction of civilian outlookers. If this job is not well done, 
either there will be unexpected disasters which will discredit 
the system altogether, or the “imminent danger” signal 
will come to be disregarded—with similar consequences. A 
second difficulty is the provision of emergency protection. It 
is essential, if workers are to carry on in warnings, that 
they should be able to get very quickly either to proper 
shelters or to adequate temporary cover. This is a serious 
problem in shops and other work-places with a high pro- 
portion of glass and glassware in their equipment. The 
third difficulty also applies to shops and other small estab- 
lishments which have not the facilities for roof-watching. 
At present most shops—and eating places—close when the 
sirens sound, mainly for these reasons. Here again, a line 
could surely be drawn between necessary and unnecessary 
work. The services of chemists, food shops, post offices and 
(at meal times in busy districts) cafés are needed; and the 
object now should be, by mutual warning schemes, by a 
determined and comprehensive treatment of all glass in one 
or another of the few effective ways and by the construction 
of suitable temporary cover on the spot, to bring these 
establishments into the continuing stream of the war effort. It 
is still ordinary wisdom to take cover whenever possible, to 
keep from unnecessary sauntering in the street and to take 
every precaution in all households; but work must go on— 
including housework where it cannot be dispensed with. 


* * * 


Limb and Livelihood 


Two obstacles to the continuance of work after air raid 
warnings have sounded are now being removed. Some 
workers have been disinclined to carry on, because failure 
to take shelter might impair their claim to compensation 
if injured; and air-raid casualties are not ipso facto injuries 
sustained in the course of employment, but rather risks 
which are general throughout the population. Other workers, 
on the other hand, have been anxious to go on working, 
even in actual danger, in order not to lose pay by stopping. 
With the new system of alert and alarm, it is possible to 
clarify the position. Working after the siren will not affect 
workers’ rights to compensation for personal injury under 
the new Government scheme or their rights under any known 
life insurance policy which covers war risks. Nor will it 
affect the position of employers under the Personal Injuries 
Emergency Provisions) Act. Moreover, a number of arrange- 
ments are being made to minimise loss of earnings due to 
air raids, a problem which mainly affects piece-workers. 
Payment can hardly be paid for work which is not done, 
but if workers agree to go on working until there is immi- 
ment danger, then it should be possible to adjust rates of 
pay so that being driven to shelter does not cause crippling 
loss to wage-earners. Employers’ representatives and the 
Trades Union Congress have laid down guiding principles, 
but no rules. If a worker arrives late owing to raids he is to 
make up the time lost later on. If he is stopped while working 
he is to make up half the time lost, while the employer pays 
for the other half. The present aim is to contrive that 
all important work—including all forms of transport, buses 
as well as trolley-buses, underground trains and trains— 
should go on after warnings, until immediate local danger is 
announced. An indispensable corollary is that workers in 
raided districts should lose nothing either in compensation 
or in wages; and one leading trouble is that existing methods 
of compensation, care and rehabilitation are hardly com- 
mensurate either with the risks run in target areas or with 
the national need to keep every able man fit and at work 


* * * 


Export and Import Finance 


The system of almost complete exchange control which 
was introduced in July is functioning with tolerable smooth- 
ness, and at least without any of the dreadful consequences 
which were for so many months held out as reasons for not 
introducing it. The whole history of British exchange control 
shows that the logic of facts can penetrate the official mind 
with a certain loss of time and money. But now that we 
have a complete control of the exchanges, it is doubtful 
whether the fullest use is being made of it. For example, one 
of the chief advantages of control is that it is possible to give 
the pound sterling a different value in different countries. 
The depreciation to $4.03 at the outbreak of the war was 
almost certainly decided with reference to the dollar; it may 
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well be a fair valuation of the pound in terms of Anglo- 
American trade. But the depreciation was never justified with 
relation to other countries, and exchange control provides an 
opportunity for regaining the economic bargaining power we 
then lost. There is no evidence, however, that the rates of 
exchange between the pound and the neutral currencies which 
are being fixed by the scries of payments and clearing agree- 
ments reflect any such determination. A higher value of the 
pound would have obvious advantages for us in enabling us 
to get our supplies at lower real cost. It might even have 
advantages for the neutrals. The glut of supplies in many 
primary markets is causing a distinct weakness in prices; 
a rise in the pound would enable British prices to fall and 
the producers’ prices, in their own currencies, to be main- 
tained. Or, again, a higher pound would enable us to allow 
our overseas debtors to repurchase their sterling obligations 
at a discount—which would look like a valuable concession 
to them—while giving us the same amount of foreign ex- 
change as we should now get by selling these securities back 
to their issuers at par. 
* 


A high pound might, in some cases, require special pro- 
vision to prevent British exports from being prejudiced 
though it should be remembered that in wartime it is the 
value, in foreign currencies, of our exports, not their volume, 
that we should try to maximise). A warning needs to be given 
in this connection. Official approval has been given to a plan 
to assist exports of cotton goods out of a levy on imports of 
raw cotton—that is, ultimately, on the domestic cotton goods 
industry. This may or may not work in the case of cotton. 
But it is an inequitable principle to ask that the cost of sub- 
sidising exports of a particular article should be laid on the 
domestic consumers of that article. If the pound is main- 
tained too high to make exports possible, it is done in the 
interests of the community as a whole, which should bear 
the burden of any offsetting grants that have to be made. An 
even more foolish example of how not to finance export trade 
is provided by the tendency in many industries to argue that 
an unnecessary domestic trade must be allowed to continue 
in order to avoid placing the full burden of overhead costs 
on the export portion of total production. The need—where 
it exists—can be better met by a payment of cash, which costs 
the community little or nothing, than by a waste of scarce 
materials and labour. These are all illustrations of how very 
slowly our public thought and our administrative machinery, 
which is trained to think of the economy of public money, 
but not of the economy of real resources, adjust themselves to 
the wartime necessity of thinking, not in money terms, but 
in those of real factors. 


* * * 


Pressure on Spain 


Germany is making considerably more of the Sufer visit 
than the attitude of Spain warrants, Hints are being put 
about of a vast scheme of Axis penetration in South America 
in which Spain’s cultural links with the republics of Spanish 
tongue and civilisation will be backed by Germany’s material 
and military strength to oust the economic and political 
influence of the United States. Plans are also being laid for 
a colonial New Deal in Africa and great stress is laid on the 
presence of General Teruzzi, the Italian Minister for 
Colonies, and of Sefior Garcia Figueras, Secretary-General 
to the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco in Berlin. 
According to some reports, Italy and Spain are to 
divide North Africa, Central Africa falls to the lot of Ger- 
many, but in South Africa a German regime will be set 
up with General Hertzog cast for the role of Quisling. It is 
possible that the ambitious nature of these schemes and plans 
is in inverse ratio to the importance of the matters really 
under discussion. If Spain is to intervene it is hardly the 
moment to do so, for the Egyptian issue is not settled and 
the invasion of Britain further off than ever. The Spaniards 
have their ambitions in the post-war settlement. They are 
not quite so certain now who will make the settlement. 
Until the evidence is clearer they will try to hold their hands 
and, while the German press trumpets out Spain’s non- 
belligerency, the Spanish Government has quietly concluded 
an entirely satisfactory agreement with the British Govern- 
ment over the very delicate question of oil supplies. German 
propagandists are doing their utmost to stir up distrust of 
Britain, particularly in Morocco, where the Spaniards are 
being warned to expect a British landing, but the Spanish 
Government accepts our good faith, and takes a realist view 
of the military potential of their country, battered and divided 
by recent civil war. Spain’s greatest danger is Germany’s 
overwhelming military strength, There are German divisions 
on the Spanish frontier, some 60,000 Germans are said to 
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remain—often in key positions—inside Spain. Yet Hitler 
might not risk the ultimatum. The Spaniards are a proud 
and independent people, and might prove a very uncomfort- 
able ally. 


* * * 


The Nazis Spare Vichy Nothing 


The cash extracted by the Nazis for the army of occupa- 
tion is estimated at 20 million marks a day. They have learnt 
so little from Germany’s bitter experience of reparations that, 
while they exact vast payments in money, they are apparently 
determined to strip France of the means of payment. The 
latest demand is for the transfer to Germany of four-fifths of 
France’s industrial equipment and something over 50 per 
cent. of France’s livestock. This last demand is a particularly 
grievous blow to the Pétain regime, which has made so much 
of France’s agricultural future, and there are signs that the 
men of Vichy are growing restive. The more independent of 
the Ministers have already left the Cabinet, and there is 
now considerable doubt about General Weygand’s attitude. 
It is difficult to understand why Germany is driving the 
Vichy regime so hard. It is a dangerous game to play, for 
the division of France, and with it the division of French- 
men’s loyalties, is of crucial importance in the question of 
North Africa. The Axis Powers must keep North Africa 
from returning to the struggle, and their best guarantee is 
the continuance in office in France of an “ independent ” 
French Government, hostile to the Allied cause. But, if as 
recent reports suggest, the demands put forward by Germany 
and Italy are so outrageous that even Vichy’s men of straw 
are driven to refuse them, and if as a consequence Germany 
has to complete the occupation of France, then only one 
genuinely French leader remains, General de Gaulle. That 
Italy fears the development of effective resistance is shown 
by her demand, apparently refused by Vichy, that the North 
African territories should be demilitarised forthwith. And 
the activities of the Italian Military Mission in Syria are 
also aimed at establishing effective Axis control before a 
revulsion of feeling in favour of Free France destroys Italy’s 
hopes of securing the succession without the necessity of 
fighting for it. Among her reported demands is the piloting 
of all the modern French aircraft in Syria to the Dodecanese 
and the concentration of the rest for disablement at Rayak. 
Ita'y may succeed in rendering Syria incapable of defending 
herself. The larger scheme of using the territory as a spring- 
boird for Axis penetration in the Near East will bring other 
forces into play—not least those of Britain and her Turkish 
ally. 


* * * 


Politics in India 


The impasse in India remains. On the surface, it appears 
that the Viceroy’s offer to the chief Nationalist parties of 
participation in the conduct of the war now, and a new 
constitution after the war, has failed. The Moslem League, 
it is true, have approved the offer in principle, but they 
are insisting on a clearer definition of the posts that League 
representatives might hold if they joined the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council; and they still insist that freedom for India 
must include partition to set up two separate Moslem states 
in the east and north-west. In the other camp, by their 
recent Bombay resolution, the working committee of Con- 
gress have reaffirmed the claim for full independence with a 
constituent assembly with complete powers to devise the 
new constitution. Both the League and Congress are still 
bitterly hostile to the system which brought India into the 
war without India’s consent—indeed, without the explicit 
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consent of any appreciable section of Indians; and they are 
unwilling to accept this subordination for the duration of the 
war by agreeing to participate in its conduct on these terms. 
The British Government, on the other hand, will not 
abandon what it believes to be its obligation to protect every 
Indian interest in the drawing up of the new political 
order, nor is it willing to make the experiment of more 
independence in the thick of war. The deadlock seems com- 
plete, even though the Hindu Mahasabha, as well as the 
Moslem League, are prepared to negotiate with the Viceroy. 
Actually, the outlook is not so barren as it seems. The Presi- 
dent of Congress does not regard an understanding as im- 
possible, and Mr Gandhi, who stepped back into the active 
leadership of Congress with the adoption of the Bombay 
resolution, is anxious to talk things over with Lord 
Linlithgow. 


* 


The fact is that the League and Congress alike are on 
the horns of a dilemma. Both want independence, though 
their views of India’s proper status vary widely, and both 
are disinclined to participate in responsibility for the war. 
But neither wishes—for obvious reasons of self-interest— 
to embarrass Britain’s war effort in these critical days. They 
are as anxious as the Viceroy to find a formula for agree- 
ment, but they dare not risk extinction as political parties 
by surrendering their Nationalist claims. The situation—and 
its inconsistency—are personified in the Mahatma. Mr 
Gandhi will not give active support to the war effort, and 
he has reasserted his claim to pursue the goal of independence 
by non-violent methods of resistance. But he does not wish 
to obstruct the war effort, and so does not propose to extend 
non-violence just now. Indeed he has ordered civil dis- 
obedience to be suspended until he has talked with Lord 
Linlithgow. This was the upshot of the Bombay decision. 
Mr Gandhi remains where he was, running on the spot, 
and the fluid state of his mind was well revealed by 
his statement that, while he did not want Britain to be 
beaten or humbled, he could not hold Germany or any other 
country in less regard. This is sheer moonshine when a 
struggle to the death is going on, in which the freedom and 
fate of India as well are involved. Mr Gandhi must know 
this, and it will perhaps not pass his ingenuity when he 
meets Lord Linlithgow to find some means of permitting 
India to fight for her life with all her spiritual and material 
resources—beside Britain. At present India’s politicians are 
tying their own country’s hands behind her—and the 
possible maladroitness of British policy a year ago gives a 
poor excuse for masochism on such a scale. 


* * * 


Australia’s Election 


The election platforms of the Ministerial parties and 
the Opposition are so similar that the electors, who vote on 
September 21st, are faced with a choice of parties but not of 
policies. In the first months of the war Labour was opposed 
to “full participation,” but since the party conference held 
on June 19th, after the fall of France, it has affirmed its sup- 
port of the complete mobilisation of Australia’s resources by 
the Commonwealth Government. It has even abandoned its 
former parochial view of Australia’s defence by admitting the 
need of reinforcing the A.I.F. overseas, although with the 
proviso that the paramount necessity is Australia’s security. 
The chief difference between the war policy of Mr Curtin 
and that of Mr Menzies is administrative. Labour, if it wins 
the election, is to overhaul the wartime boards and com- 
missions created by the Government, and will reorganise 
the Department of Information. Apart from the problems 
of war, the Labour programme contains the usual Labour 
promises of higher pensions and control of banking, but 
the electors are likely to give their votes to the party which 
seems to have the best chance of fulfilling its war policy. 
For this reason Mr Menzies has a good chance of remaining 
in office, because a change of Governments is bound to 
cause temporary dislocation. Moreover, Labour is divided, 
especially in New South Wales where the three Labour fac- 
tions are fighting each other for seats both in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. On the other hand, Mr Men- 
zies is not a popular Prime Minister and his Government 
has crossed swords with the public on several occasions, but 
particularly over the motor-car monopoly and the recent 
Press regulations. In bye-elections, the Government has lost 
three seats to Labour, and the state of parties is such that 
Labour has only to win two States from the Government to 
control the Senate and six seats to obtain a majority in the 
House of Representatives. If the large number of Indepen- 
dent candidates, which bring the total number of candidates 
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up to the absurdly high figure of 65 for 9 vacancies in the 
Senate and 273 for 74 seats in the lower House, are dis- 
counted, the election promises to be a close struggle between 
Government and Labour. 


* * * 


Changes in the Ministry of Information 


Yet another reorganisation of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion has been carried out, the first-fruits of the labours of 
Mr Frank Pick, the new Director-General. The Ministry is 
now being organised in five departments. The first deals with 
what may be called the daily work of the Ministry—the 
provision and release of news, and censorship; the second 
is related to the home front, including public relations, re- 
gional administration and home intelligence; the third sup- 
plies news and information for Empire and foreign countries 
and counters enemy propaganda; the fourth is concerned in 
the production of films, posters, books and pamphlets, the 
bulk of the work being in the nature of review and control 
as it is not intended to undertake production unless other 
facilities are absent; and the fifth is the internal administra- 
tive department. There are, in addition, two subsidiary divi- 
sions, one dealing with the relationship of the Ministry with 
the B.B.C. and the other with commercial relations. Unfortu- 
nately, it is still not certain whether this reorganisation is 
either final or satisfactory; the most that Mr Nicolson 
could say in a written Parliamentary reply is that “it is 
hoped by effective co-ordination of the work of the various 
divisions . . . to secure a more efficient administration of 
the business.” The efficiency of the third division, that con- 
cerned in foreign propaganda, is still being called in ques- 
tion. In a debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday, there 
were the usual pleas for a better presentation of Britain’s 
case. Lord Caldecote made the usual replies—that the B.B.C. 
has a 24-hour service, that there are 72 news bulletins in 
29 languages, and that the help of nationals of the coun- 
tries concerned is enlisted. But neither Lord Caldecote nor 
Mr Nicolson carried conviction that the Ministry of In- 
formation is proving its worth—whatever its organisation. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The new Norwegian Riksraad has been set up under the 
presidency of Hr Christiansen, until now Chairman of the 
Administrative Council. Although two members of the 
abortive Quisling administration are to join the Riksraad, so 
great is Quisling’s unpopularity that Terboven, the Reich- 
commissioner, has banned him. The Riksraad has apparently 
insisted that no question of King Haakon’s abdication shall 
be raised until the war is over. 


* 


San Marino has swelled the ranks of our enemies to the 
tune of 39 officers and 950 men. Tired of its twenty-five 
years’ war with Germany, it has now declared war on us 
instead. 

x 


The waterbus service, which London Transport has been 
running for the past week between Westminster and Wool- 
wich and Greenwich, has won a popularity that has fully 
justified Mr A. P. Herbert’s advocacy in the past. It has 
already been decided to run the boats at half-hourly, instead 
of forty-minute intervals. Doubtless some of the popularity 
of the service is due to its novelty, and it has yet to prove 
itself a financial success, but it is an emergency experiment 
that may survive both air-raids and the war itself. 


* 


The Electoral College of the Mexican Chamber have de- 
clared General Avila Camacho, the Government candidate, to 
be the victor in Mexico’s Presidential elections. The Govern- 
ment vote is said to have been 2,500,000 against an Opposi- 
tion vote of only 150,000. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the troubled tale of the elections is finished yet. General 
Almazan, the defeated candidate, persists in the declaration 
of his success and has held a secret congress in Mexico City. 
The Electoral College admitted that in the elections both 
sides had been guilty of “terrorisation and irregularities.” 
There is all too great a likelihood that they will continue. 


* 

Queen Wilhelmina has given another proof of the fighting 
spirit of the Dutch by the gift of 40 fighter and 18 bomber 
planes to the Allied cause out of funds collected in the 
Netherlands Indies. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Camouflaged Exploitation of Denmark 


(By a Scandinavian Correspondent) 


ENMARK is a typical victim of Germany’s “ scientific 

looting.” According to the latest weekly report of the 
Danish National Bank, the foreign debts on the clearing ac- 
count, which means in effect German debts, had increased to 
292 million kroner, against a Danish debt of only 9.9 million 
kroner. At the time of the German invasion of Denmark, 
the position was the reverse. Denmark then owed foreign 
exchange to Germany amounting to about 50 million 
kroner. This means that Germany, since the occupation in 
April last, has “ purchased” goods, primarily agricultural 
products formerly exported to Great Britain, to an amount 
of, say, more than 325 million kroner. As Denmark is getting 
very few goods from Germany in exchange, all her exports 
to Germany are paid for in nothing but paper in one form or 
another. The money owed by Germany in this way will no 
doubt have to be written off as a bad debt. As the Danish 
exporter is paid in Danish money by the National Bank, 
which has to advance the money and is without power to 
fix any limit for the German credit, the Danish people 
may get the impression that Germany is a “ good customer.” 
Denmark, however, is unable, in exchange for the German 
debts, to get coal, iron, oil, feeding-stuffs or other goods 
normally imported from the West, and will come more and 
more to feel the pinch. 

Since no new goods are coming in, while the money re- 
ceived for the exports is being put into circulation, the 
result is less goods, heavy demand and increasing prices. 
Inflation has thus been started. This is clearly illustrated 
by the note circulation of the National Bank, which is now 
665 million kroner against 452 million kroner at the same 
time last year. The index of wholesale prices was 165 in 
July last, against 111 in July, 1939. The Danish Govern- 
ment has tried hard to check the rise in prices, but is, of 
course, without any power to stop the German exploitation, 
camouflaged, as it is, as normal trade and financed under 
duress by the National Bank via the so-called clearing 
account. 


Bread Rationing 


A drastic rise in the bread prices from September 2nd, 
accompanied by bread rationing, is the most serious reminder 
of what inflation has in store for the Danes. According to 
the official announcement, the rationing is necessary because 
the harvest is below average and there are small prospects 
of any imports from abroad. The monthly ration per person 
is 2,400 grammes (just over 5 Ib.) of white bread or whole- 
meal bread, but no coupons for rolls and buns, etc., 
nor for the Smoerrebroed (Danish open sandwiches) are 
needed in restaurants. The new maximum prices for flour 
and bread are in some typical instances more than double 
the old prices. 

Although about 14,000 unemployed have had to seek 
employment in Germany through the German labour ex- 
change opened in Copenhagen, the number of registered 
unemployed was 100,600 in August, an increase of 8,800 on 
July last and of 44,000 on August, 1939. Danish workers in 
‘Germany have up to recently sent 1} million kroner to their 
homes in Denmark. No doubt this amount, which has been 
forwarded to the families concerned by Danish banks, is 
also paid by Germany via the clearing account, so that 


a is providing Hitler with free labour inside Germany 
Itself. 


Hiding the Facts 


German propaganda is busy concealing from the Danish 
Public the subtlety of the German exploitation, and the 
people may not, until it is too late, discover what price 


Germany really pays for Danish goods. There is evidence 


of some unrest and sabotage, but it is of a minor character 
and usually comes from “ youthful ” elements in the popu- 


lation, who have been warned by the Prime Minister that 
“the country is not at war with Germany.” There is no 
anti-British propaganda as such. The papers and the radio 
are censored, and the radio very carefully names Germany 
as the source before and after a message originating in Ger- 
many or quoted by Germany from the neutral press. The 
anti-British bias is most evident in British communiqueés, 
some of which are apparently censored by the Germans. It 
must, however, be stressed that speeches by British Cabinet 
Ministers are fully reported, and the Danish radio news is 
still, in spite of German control, one of the best on the 
Continent. Lately, the Danes all over the country have taken 
to community singing in order “to give expression to their 
national feeling.” Some 150,000 Danes recently took part in 
such a demonstration in the biggest park in Copenhagen, 
and King Christian’s 70th birthday on November 26th will 
be celebrated in every possible way. 


September 17th. 


The Trade of the Smaller 


American Republics 


[BY A SPANISH CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE trade of most of the smaller South American republics 
depends upon a single product or at least a limited number 
of products, and anything that affects these has tremendous 
repercussions on their whole economic life. Peru, for in- 
stance, relies chiefly on the export of cotton, but, up to 
June last, not even half the crop had been sold. Peruvian 
cotton is noted for the length of its fibres, and is, of course, 
a war material. But now Great Britain may not be able to 
take nearly so much as before owing to the agreement to 
buy up the entire crop of Egypt. Another vital export of 
Peru is sugar, but the difficulties in marketing it in Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., or Chile are increasing. There is also a 
big export trade in oil, but although it amounted to 20 
million soles in the September quarter of 1939, most of this 
was derived from the product of foreign companies, whose 
profits never enter the country. 

The export trade of Venezuela consists chiefly of coffee 
and cocoa, which account for 75 per cent. of the agricultural 
exports. As is well known, coffee sales have fallen drastically, 
and the same applies to cocoa. From November, 1939, to 
March, 1940, the output of coffee from three of the chief 
ports was 11,500 tons, compared with 17,750 tons in the pre- 
vious year. Venezuela is the third oil-producing country in 
the world, and oil makes up 90 per cent. of its total export 
trade, but here again the profits go abroad. The oil exports 
totalled 13 million tons in 1939, but what really affected the 
economic life of the country was the fall in the cocoa trade 
and the paralysing of the coffee market. France had signed 
an agreement with Venezuela last May to buy 100,000 
quintals of coffee, which, of course, never reached their 
destination. These facts must be borne in mind in comparing 
the trade figures for the last two years :— 


(Million bolivars) 


Trade 

Imports Exports Balance 
SOs a penekkeone 311 887 -3 + 576-3 
PO adi inihacenncears 324-7 953-3 + 628-6 


Oil forms the bulk of the exports, and the proceeds of its 
sale do not help the balance of payments of the country. 

Bolivia is also chiefly dependent on mineral exports, which 
constitute 98 per cent. of the total. Bolivia is the second 
tin-producing country in the world. Tin is its most vital 
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product, representing 71 per cent. of its exports, and 80 per 
cent. of this is bought by Britain. 

What is true of Venezuela is true of Ecuador, whose staple 
trade is cocoa. Imports and exports during the last two 
years compare as follows: — 


(Million sucres) 


Trade 

Imports Exports Balance 

SER “hapsececssdasn cba 148 -3 169-1 + 20:8 
SED cuksnbbasernibenes 147-9 164°8 + 17 


Ore, petroleum and gold, however, are in the hands of 
foreign companies and therefore do not benefit the country 
much. Cocoa exports, on the other hand, which bring profit 
to the country, dropped from 39 million sucres in 1938 
to 37 million sucres in 1939. 

Although during 1939 the trade of most of the republics 
increased, owing chiefly to precautionary measures taken as 
a result of the unsettled state of affairs in Europe, the war 
has since affected them greatly, not only through the 
blockade of Germany and the German-occupied countries, 
but through the decrease in shipping, chiefly since the end 
of 1939, and the increase in freights and insurance. The 
situation has become worse this year, and the export figures 
for 1939, and even for the beginning of 1940, cannot be 
taken as a true picture of the trade of these countries to-day. 

The trade policy of some of the South American republics 
used to be based on exports to Europe, while others relied 
more on North America. Of the former, Peru, for instance, 
in the last normal year (1938), out of exports totalling 342 
million soles, sent 80.7 million to Germany and other 
European countries with whom trading is now impossible. 
In the last quarter of 1939, out of exports to the larger 
countries of the world amounting to 58.8 million soles, 
20 millions went to markets now closed. 

Other republics, like Colombia or Venezuela, whose ex- 
ports went chiefly to the United States, have not, of course, 
suffered so much from the war, although naturally they 
cannot expect the United States to buy from them ad 
infinitum. Particularly in the case of coffee, the American 
market is already so congested that measures have had to be 
taken to reduce the output even by burning. Colombia’s coffee 
exports dropped from 4,229,000 sacks in 1938 to 3,706,000 
in 1939. (The figures, which were given on page 309 of The 
Economist of September 7th, showing a drop in Colombia’s 
coffee exports referred to exports to Europe only.) 


Self-help 


Another line open to these republics is to find buyers 
among themselves. Some countries, like Peru and Chile, 
find their exports are complementary. In the first four months 
of this year Peru sold to Chile goods to the value of 12 
million pesos, 3.4 million more than in the same period of 
1939. Oil-producing countries can find markets in the other 
republics, such as the Argentine or Brazil. Uruguay is the 
best customer for petrol for Ecuador. Chile, the Argentine 
and Brazil can buy from the smaller republics, but the 
buying power of these countries is obviously limited. 

Japan is a new factor upon the South American stene. 
She has signed trade agreements with Argentina and 
Uruguay, and in the former country Japanese textiles are 
being sold at low prices which have already aroused alarm 
among the local manufacturers. Trade with Chile has more 
than doubled in recent months. But Japanese commercial 
influence is not confined to the larger republics. Exports 
from Ecuador to Japan increased from 4 million sucres in 
1938 to 6.4 millions in 1939. Peru is also cultivating the 
Japanese market (between 1938 and 1939 the export figure 
increased from 2 million soles to 9 millions), although there 
is a certain amount of long-standing suspicion of the 
Japanese. They have settled in large numbers in Peru, being 
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now the largest foreign colony (22,500), without becoming 
assimilated or showing any loyalty to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. Their chief trade is the sale of low-quality textiles, 
and the Peruvian Government is anxious to discourage 
Japanese dumping by every possible means. 

Practically all the South American republics look to the 
United States as the best market for their goods, but it is 
not an unlimited market. It can take no more Colombian 
coffee, since it is already saturated with coffee from other 
sources. It must take some sugar from Cuba and therefore 
cannot buy more from Peru. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, exports to the United States have increased con- 
siderably since the last normal year (1938). Among the 
smaller republics, exports from Ecuador rose to 81 million 
sucres in 1939, compared with 63 millions, and the U.S.A, 
remains the only buyer of its cocoa. In the first six months 
of the war (September, 1939, to March, 1940) exports from 
Peru to the U.S.A. increased from 53.5 million soles to 81.5 
millions. 

The economic connections between North and South 
America take other forms. In particular, there are the 
credits granted by the Export-Import Bank, which are 
usually intended either for the development of local trades 
producing goods for the American market, or for buying 
machinery or other commodities from the U.S.A. Very 
important, too, are the credits granted to some republics 
to enable them to complete their own sections of the Pan- 
American highway. This was one object of the loan of 
1,150,000 dollars to Ecuador, others being to improve the 
cocoa production and to encourage the purchase of rolling 
stock from the U.S.A. Other loans by the Export-Import 
Bank consist of 2 million dollars to Peru, 10 millions to 
Colombia, and 20 millions to the Argentine. 

Great Britain is normally Peru’s chief source of supply. 
In the first quarter of 1940, Peruvian imports from Britain 
were fairly well maintained at 5,026,000 soles, compared 
with 5,381,000 soles in the first quarter of 1939. Exports to 
Britain rose considerably from 14,104,000 soles to 20,306,000 
soles. 

German agents, although very active in South America, 
have not succeeded in alienating the traditional sympathy 
towards Great Britain, but in face of present difficulties some 
people have been led to believe that only the barter methods 
of Dr Schacht can bring about an improvement. It should 
be the aim of the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion, which recently left for South America, to dispel these 
misapprehensions and put the trade of the republics with 
Great Britain on a sound basis, thus strengthening the bonds 
of sympathy during the war. 


September 18th. 


Higher Production 
in America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production 
has been extensively revised, and the new index puts 4 
different light on developments during recent years. Con- 
sisting of 81 different individual series instead of 58 as 
previously, this improved measurement shows a much more 
marked growth in production in this country than the 
previous index suggested. 

The following comparisons illustrate the changed view- 
point which the new series provides (the years 1935-39 
are taken as a base instead of 1923-25): the old index 
showed 1939’s total production at 105 per cent. of 1923-25, 
while the new puts 1939 at 124 per cent. of the average of 
the earlier three years. Under the old index, 1937 production 
was 8 per cent. below 1929, while the new one shows 1937 
3 per cent. above 1929. To some degree at least these facts 
controvert the view, which has gained some prominence 
here in recent years, that business is stagnating. On the other 
hand, when the index is used for comparisons with other 
features of the economy, the steeper upward slant indicates 
an even greater productivity per labourer than under the 
old index, and thus accentuates the question of the relation 
of production and employment. Similarly, the upward slant 
suggests an even greater disparity between the volume of 
goods produced and the volume hauled by the railways. As 
the index has just appeared, its implications are only now 
being explored; doubtless much attention will be devoted 
to them during coming months. 
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Output during July showed little change from June levels; 
the new index was 119 (unadjusted for seasonal) compared 
with 121 for June; on a 1923-25 base, as in the old index, 
July would be 137. The most marked change in any of the 
major monthly series, other than the earlier than seasonal 
fall in automobile output, was a sharp increase in non- 
residential building presumably connected with the expan- 
sion of plant for armament output. The following table 
shows the indices for the first seven months of this year and 





for July, 1939, all without adjustment for seasonal 
variations : — 
1935-39 = 100 
July, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


Industrial Production, total 102 117 113 112 111 116) 121 | 119 
Manufactures, total ........... 102 , 117 | 114 | 112 | 112 , 116 | 122 | 119 


Durrable........0ceesecceeeeees 98 | 128 | 121 | 121 | 119 | 125 | 134 | 126 
Non-Durable............0+000+ 104 | 109 108 | 105 | 105 | 109 | 112 | 113 
Minerals ....cccccccccscscccscees 106 | 115) 112 | 110 | 111, 118 | 118 | 118 


1923-25 = 100 


' 


Construction contracts value, 


NEE Kedcndpoccsovevacesesseoees 73 61 54 63 73 78 86 88 
NEE cs saniesgeocdennne | 63 44 50 60 73 75 76 74 
cid cinsncudeouniede | &l 75 58 65 74 79 93 | 100 
Factory Employment, total 3-5 101 101 | 101 100 + 99 99-4, * 
Durable Goods ........0.+++. 83:0 97:4 96-696:4 96:0 96:5 97:0, * 
Non-Durable Goods......... 103-5 105:3 106:1105-1103-0101-5101-7, * 
Factory Revelie, ae 84:4 98 98 98 96 96 97:9 * 
Durable Goods ...........+.+ 76:0 98:2 96°7| 97-6, 97-2 97-5100:1 * 
Non-Durable Goods......... 93:7 98:4 99:1, 98:6 95:4 94:9 95°5 * 
Freight carloading, total ..... 70 72 68 67 67 71 75 77 
Miscellaneous .......0cse000s 74 74 71 74 76 80 85 82 


Department store sales, value | 60 71 71 86 86 89 87 
Department store stocks, 
TD eupapececssécocccsceseuces 60 61 68 71 71 70 64 


Oo 
tw 


» 


* Not available. 


The July foreign trade figures, with comparisons, were as 
follows : — ‘ 








$ million 

July, June, July, 7 Months 

1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 
Merchandise exports ... 230 350 317 1,646 2,385 
Merchandise imports ... 169 211 232 1,263 1,526 
Excess of exports ‘ 61 139 85 383 859 
TOONS GR OECB cee. 5.000 c0c00. a 1 aa 0:5 5 
Gold imports ........ ee 279 1,164 520 2,300 3,271 
Silver exports............. 0:6 0-9 9 3 
Silver imports... ; 6 5 5 61 35 


More Taxes 


When, in his messages at the opening of Congress, the 
President asked for an additional $160 millions for national 
defence for the last six months of the fiscal year 1940 and an 
additional $300 millions for the fiscal year 1941, he asked for 
taxes to cover the outlay. He said that “the only important 
increase in any part of the Budget is the estimate for national 
defence. . . . I am asking the Congress to levy sufficient 
additional taxes to meet the emergency spending for national 
defence. .. . I hope that the Congress will follow the 
accepted principle of good taxation, of taxing according to 
ability to pay, and will avoid taxes which decrease consumer 
purchasing power.” Thus three principles were laid down 
regarding the additional armament programme: first, that it 
was a temporary emergency; second, that costs were to be 
covered by current taxation; third, that the taxation was to 
reduce luxury outlays and savings. With these principles 
popular opinion was probably in agreement. Thus the situa- 
tion stood until May. 

_ At the end of May, when the President had asked for large 
increases in outlays, Congress leaders and Mr Morgenthau, 
with the avowed approval of the President, worked out a 
tax plan, revised in the light of the new situation, which 
became law on June 25th. This plan departed only moder- 
ately from the January principles. New taxes were levied, 
estimated to yield $4,700 millions during the five fiscal years 
including the present one. The Treasury was authorised to 
borrow up to $4,000 millions, outside the $45,000 millions 
debt limit, through the issue of defence bonds which were 
hot to have a longer term than five years and were to be 
amortised out of the new taxes. The new taxes will come 
largely from increases in individual and corporate incomes, 
Plus a scattering of increases in miscellaneous excise taxes, 
some permanent and some temporary. During the discussion 
on the tax bill, the President said that the more that could 
raised on a “ pay as you go” basis, the better. 
_ Thus, in the middle of the year, the policy remained that 
Increased defence outlays are temporary, that the expense 
Should be levied on ability to pay, but that it could be 
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spread over a short period. In view of the terms of the new 
securities, it is clear that almost all of the borrowing will 
be done from the banks. 


Taxing Excess Profits 


When considering this tax bill, legislators and executive 
officials agreed that excessive profits must be prevented from 
arising out of the defence effort. Work was at once begun 
on an excess profits bill, which apparently is to be passed 
in some form this session. Though the President asked for 
an excess profits levy on both corporations and individuals, 
the bill in its present form deals only with corporations. 

Since the tax bill of June 25th, plans for further large in- 
creases in defence outlays have been made. However, plans 
for financing these have not been officially stated. The 
relationship between these added costs and the excess 
profits taxes is not clear; but these levies will not, by any 
means, immediately cover all costs, and the necessary borrow- 
ing in this fiscal year and the next will come largely from 
banks and will thus be inflationary. The total of such, 
borrowing in this fiscal year will apparently be not less than 
three times the total of the last three years combined. 


August 30th. 


Russia and the Danube 


[BY A POLISH CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE Soviet Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs recently 
informed the German Ambassador in Moscow that Soviet 
Russia, as a State bordering on the Danube, “ must take 
part in deciding questions that concern the Danube and 
that the Soviet Government expects to receive all relevant 
information regarding the Vienna conference of experts on 
Danubian questions of international concern.” This formal 
démarche was later the theme of a talk on the Moscow wire- 
less. It was then made clear that Russia expects to be 
invited to join the Danubian discussions, and the announcer 
added that the Soviet Union could not recognise the deci- 
sions of any Danubian Commission on which it was not 
represented. 

By the seizure of Bessarabia the Soviet Government once 
more carried the frontiers of Russia to the Lower Danube. 
Soviet troops are stationed on the largest of the three 
channels by which the great river discharges its waters 
into the Black Sea, and the stretch of river held by the 
Russians runs from the Kilia mouth to the apex of the 
Danube Delta, and beyond past Reni to the confluence of 
the Danube and the Pruth, a section of the river which is 
important for both economic and strategical reasons. The 
Kilia mouth carries more trade than the remaining two 
“mouths” of the river, the St. Georges and Sulina, and its 
possession provides the Red Army with a strong defensive 
position. Having now established herself again on the 
Danube, Russia can hardly fail to claim the rights exer- 
cised over its mouth, conjointly with other Powers, by the 
Czarist Government. 
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Germany and Roumania 


Russia’s reminder to the German Government about her 
interests in the Balkans is also to a large extent the sequel 
of the Italo-German action in dictating, without consulting 
the Soviet Union, a Hungaro-Roumanian settlement. The 
results of the Vienna Diktat were not on the lines openly 
advocated by Soviet Russia. The Russian proposal for 
settling Hungarian claims against Roumania was to create 
an autonomous Transylvania within the framework of the 
Roumanian State. The Soviet Union is also exercised about 
the attitude adopted by Germany over the German minority 
in Roumania, where an almost extra-territorial status has 
been conceded to Germans living there. At the same time, 
large numbers of S.S. men—the Nazi “ Black Guards ”— 
have arrived at Gallatz to conduct the evacuation of the 
Germans living in Russian-occupied Bessarabia. The Ger- 
man “ supervisors” have established a Nazi camp in Jugo- 
slavia, and furnished it with its own radio transmitting 
station, hospital and a rest camp of wooden huts, where 
thousands of Germans will stay for some time during the 
organisation of transport for these tens of thousand Bessa- 
‘rabian Germans. This has created uneasiness in Jugoslavia 
and caused a more watchful attitude on the part of Soviet 
Russia. 

Germany, on the other hand, is putting some discreet 
pressure on Russia by trying to bring again the Ukrainian 
question into political limelight. A Ukrainian Legion is 
now being formed under German direction in the southern 
parts of occupied Poland. Its headquarters are in Cracow 
and recruiting centres are being quietly developed in Jaro- 
slav, Sanok and Przemysl. The old Ukrainian leader, 
Skorpadski, has moved from Berlin to Cracow, and his 
followers are boasting that young Ukrainians have escaped 
from Soviet-occupied Poland to rally to the banner of “ an 
independent Ukraine.” Recruits are given the same rations 
and privileges as Germans and are encouraged to wear 
Ukrainian costume. 

Roumania has also been encouraged by Germany to take 
up a firm stand against Russia. The recent answer of the 
Roumanian Ambassador to Moscow to the note of protest 
with regard to frontier violations was stronger than ever 
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before. The Roumanian Government assured Russia that 
everything will be done to prevent the repetition of clashes, 
but at the same time pointed out that Russian frontier 
guards and Russian aviators were to a large extent respon- 
sible for the clashes, for they violated Roumanian territory 
first. At the same time the official Russian news agency 
accused the German newspaper the National Zeitung and 
some Roumanian newspapers of “ obvious fabrication of 
news concerning Russia’s intention towards Roumania.” 
These reports, according to the Tass Agency, were 
“evidently for the purpose of creating a state of alarm in 
Roumania, and are to be explained by the same provocative 
aims which prompt incidents on the Soviet-Roumanian 
frontier.” 
Russia and Turkey 

The slight deterioration of Russo-German relations over 
the Danube question has caused sume change of the attitude 
of the Soviet Government towards Turkey. The former 
Soviet Ambassador to Angora, M. Terentieff, who was 
known to have collaborated fairly closely with Herr von 
Papen at the time when Soviet and German diplomatic and 
propagandist efforts ran on much the same lines, has now 
been recalled from his post. M. Terentieff actually left 
Ankara two months ago for health reasons, and it has now 
been announced that he will not return to his post. The first 
councillor to the Embassy, M. Vinogradoff, has been 
appointed Soviet Ambassador to Turkey, and this appoint- 
ment is looked upon as the first step for an improvement 
of the Soviet-Turkish relations. 

A change of Soviet policy has also been observed towards 
the Polish minorities in the occupied territories. Since the 
beginning of August, conditions for Poles in the Western 
Ukraine have become easier, and many moves have been 
made to gain the sympathies of the Polish intelligentsia. A 
great number of Poles have been released from prison and 
others are to follow. Several famous Polish poets and writers, 
including the well-known Adam Mickiewicz, have been 
recognised as “revolutionary writers of the people,” and 
everything is being done to spread the writings of the 
“chosen ” among the Polish population. 


September 16th. 





Shorter Notice 


** Safety Provisions for Underground Work in Coal Mines.”’ 
Report to the Preparatory Technical Conference. 
Volume I. National Legislation. International Labour 
Office, Geneva. 444 pages. 8s. 


This volume comprises an invaluable collection of acci- 
dent statistics, an analysis of the main safety provisions of 
the mining laws of eight countries, including Great Britain, 
Germany, U.S.S.R., and U.S.A., and chapters on inspection 
and non-statutory safety promotion. Since the report was 
prepared for a relatively early stage of the I.L.O.’s investi- 
gation of the subject, it contains no recommendations and 
only a minimum of commentary; and the recommendations 
made since have been published separately. Its principal 
permanent value is therefore as a work of reference, but the 
facts and figures in themselves make absorbing, and often 
startling, reading. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Rubber and 


N an article in last week's issue of 7he Economist, the 
| immediate prospects of the rubber industry were described 
as not unfavourable, thanks mainly to America’s purchases 
for the accumulation of an emergency reserve, which pro- 
mises producers an opportunity to continue operating at a 
fairly high levél of capacity and a reasonable margin of 
profit, despite the loss of European markets. Although most 
investors in rubber shares fully endorse this view, there has 
been no evidence whatever of any recent quickening of 
interest in the share market. To some extent this inertia in 
the face of an improved immediate outlook may be a reflec- 
tion of the somewhat specialised clientele of the rubber share 
market itself, which has proverbially tended to attract a 
type of speculative investor who may not always ask for 
(or, at any rate, obtain) quick returns, but does insist on 
high prospective profits. To such investors, the wartime 
prospects of the industry, with production percentages of 
80 to 90 and a price of around ls. per lb., appear satis- 
factory rather than exciting. But, in fact, the roots of the 
market’s relative apathy go deeper. 

During the last ten years, the average return on rubber 
shares has been, by general consent, less than investors look 
for from a tropical industry subject to immense variations 
in the output and price of its product. In the decade to 


RUBBER COMPANY EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 1924-40 


12 Months! No. of | Average | Average | 12 Mths.) No. of | Average | Average 
to | Cos. Earned | Paid on to Cos. Earned | Paid on 
June 30 | Analysed for Ord. Ord. June 30 | Analysed) for Ord. | Ord. 


(%) (%) 
1924 27 7:0 5°9 1933 298 |Dr.l-4 | O-1 
1925 274 8:1 6:9 1934 301 0-4 | O-8 
1926 280 24:2 19:9 1935 | 345 4:1 | 3:3 
1927 333 29:1 23:8 1936 346 | 43 | 3-6 
1928 361 15-4 11:2 1937 388 | 62 | 48 
1929 360 8:4 6:2 1938 377 11-8 | 8-0 
1930 336 8:0 5-8 1939 362 | «7:0 | 4:6 
1931 340 1:4 1:2 1940 | 331 | 52 | 44 
1932 326 | Dr.l-7 0-1 

i | 

Note.—The figures have been computed from The Economist’s quarterly and 


annual analysis ot industrial profits, and are based on reports published during the 
twelve months to June 30th in each year. The 275 companies included in the 
sample for 1924 had an aggregate issued ordinary capital of £46°2 millions, and 
the 331 companies included in 1940 an ordinary capital of £58-°8 millions. 
The figures can be interpreted only broadly, in view of the differing treatment 
of taxation liabilities in the accounts of different companics, particularly in recent 
years. 


June 30th last, as the accompanying table shows, the average 
ordinary share earnings of the rubber companies included 
in The Economist's varying annual sample of results were 
no more than 3.7 per cent. and the average dividend paid 
was only 3.1 per cent. 

It is possible, nevertheless, that, but for the outbreak of 
war, the successful efforts of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee to maintain rubber prices within less than 
the extreme range of traditional fluctuation might, in time, 
have fundamentally changed the status of rubber shares 
from speculative counters to something more nearly ap- 
Pproaching the industrial-cum-speculative character, say, of 
established dividend-paying Rand gold mines, But the war 
has cut right across that and many other constructive 
tendencies, and has introduced (from the investor’s view 
point) many new factors which make for immediate pros- 
Perity rather than future stability. The most important of 
these, undoubtedly, is American demand for the accumula- 
tion of a large rubber reserve, which will keep the industry 
busy for the next year or so, and will necessitate fairly 
extensive adjustments in labour supplies, tapping routine, 
etc., which may not be easy to reverse if, when America’s 
demands are satisfied, the war continues and the European 
market is still cut off. Whatever safeguards may be en- 
visaged against any future throwing of a substantial portion 


the Investor 


of the American reserve on the market, investors have an 
innate distrust, based on repeated past experience, of the 
depressing effect on the market of the mere knowledge of 
the existence of large rubber stocks. 

Broadly, therefore, the refusal of rubber shareholders to 
hear the voice of the charmer may be attributed to an 
instinctive belief that, though the going may be good from 
the sole standpoint of immediate dividends, it may not be 
good enough, or good for long enough. If rubber shares are 
eventually to achieve sub-investment status, something more 
fundamental than the accumulation of a war stock of rubber 
by any world power, however important, will be called for. 
The industry certainly appears to have a number of points 
in its favour on a long view. For example, the course of 
rubber consumption has been upward for many years, and, 
war factors apart, there still seems to be ample scope for 
a further future rise. As the following table shows, world 
absorption in the depressed quinquennium 1930-34 was as 
much as 20 per cent. above the level of the prosperous quin- 
quennium 1925-29, and in the recovery quinquennium 
1935-39 the pace of the advance quickened to 33 per cent. 
Not all industries start with the advantage of a geometric 
demand curve. And though the originators of the Interna- 
tional Regulation scheme foresaw a rise in the productive 
capacity of the main producing countries from 996,000 tons 
in 1934 to 1,519,000 tons in 1939, the prohibition of new 
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planting, in “estate” and “ native” areas, was calculated to 
limit the further growth of capacity so effectively that the 
total envisaged for 1943 was still no more than 1,569,000 
tons. A continuance of the growth of world demand at the 
rate of 1935-39 would normally have brought productive 
capacity and annual absorption into ciose and healthy rela- 
tionship by approximately the middle of the 1940’s. 


DYNAMICS OF THE CRUDE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Increase 


Annual Averages | or Decrease (—) 


| 1930-34 1935-39 
1925-29 1930-34 1935-39 comparedicompared 
| 1925- 29 | 1930-34 


Production (net imports— 


"000 tons)— 
asd ncabkheaaensencen 660 841 954 27 + 13 
Of which : 9 ar 299 437 398 + 46 - 9 
. Indies .. 221 274 378 + 24 + 38 
Ok seaaihibins 140 131 178 — 6 + 36 
~~ (°000 tons) — 
| EE I 636 766 1,020 + 20 + 33 
Including : U.S.A. 402 388 528 — § + 36 
Uv. Kingdom. 47 80 108 + 70 + 35 
Cont. of 
Europe* ? 197 257 ? 30 
Stocks} (’000 tons)— 
El ntdsectnbninisaproseeosoues 245 588 497+ +140 — St 
Including : U.S.A. 83 326 231 +293 — 29 
VU. Kingdom. a4 112 97 +155 — 13¢ 
Prices (per Ib. ribbed smoked 
sheet)— 
New York (cents)........... 40:2 8-0 16-0 
London (pence) .............. 195g 4530 7295 


* Net imports. Ditto for other areas outside U.S.A. and U.K. + Average of 
year, last figures of stocks outside “‘ regulated ”’ areas, i.e., excluding stocks in 
producing countries, but including Singapore, Penang, Para and Manaos. 
t Average for four years to 19%} only. 


Closer examination of the long-term supply and demand 
position does not seriously upset the above relatively favour- 
able conclusions. The administration of the regulation 
scheme itself has been, on the whole, enlightened, and its 
maintenance, with the consent of consumers generally, was 
not in doubt before the war. On the demand side, one large 
element of instability has been America’s liability to wide 
fluctuations in prosperity. But even in the depressed years 
1930-34, her consumption of rubber was on the average 
only 3 per cent. less than in the five years which culminated 
in the great boom of 1929. The outstanding feature of the 
last ten years was the rise of Continental Europe to a posi- 
tion of importance as a consumer second only to that of the 
United States. Re-armament may directly or indirectly have 
played a part in that development. For the moment this 
consideration merely emphasises the ill-effect on the in- 
dustry of the wartime closure of the European market. But 
the conditions which are implicit in a British victory should 
be favourable to the maintenance of satisfactory future 
demand from a liberated Europe which is free to turn its 
energies from arms production to the achievement of higher 
standards of living. 

The conclusion would seem to be that there need be 
nothing fundamentally wrong with the prospects of the 
rubber industry after the war, provided that the marketing 
of any outstanding American stock is orderly and that the 
international regulation authorities maintain a policy of 
maximum releases at medium prices which offer no economic 
stimulus to increased consumption of either reclaimed or 
“ synthetic” rubber. What will then be really essential will 
be for producers and investors alike to abandon any dis- 
position to look for recurrent periods of insensately high 
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prices, during which they can reap a brief and untimely 
harvest of inflated profits. The average of nearly 3s. per lb, 
reached for ribbed smoked sheet in London in 1925 was at 
least as damaging to the true long-term interests of the 
industry as the average of under 24d. per lb. in 1932. And 
another requisite of higher investment status will be a 
widespread consolidation movement among producing com- 
panies, which (largely as a legacy of the first decade of this 
century) are still far too numerous and far too small, The 
average Ordinary share capitalisation of the 331 companies 
included in The Economist's profits sample for twelve 
months to June 30, 1940, was no more than £177,000, and 
the total capitalisation, including debentures and preference 
shares, only £193,000. The extent of direct economies in 
production costs obtainable by large-scale organisation may 
be a matter for argument, but that far-reaching savings in 
overheads and other financial advantages would follow has 
never been questioned. 

Meanwhile, investors can confidently expect a period of 
moderate prosperity during the next twelve or eighteen 
months, with the prospect of higher dividends for 1940 than 
for 1939. In a final table are shown the earnings and divi- 
dends of a number of individual companies for their latest 
year, together with the earnings of the same companies in 
the three years from which a choice can be made for E.P.T. 
standard assessment, and figures of present Stock Exchange 
prices and yields. 


A. SELECTION OF COMPANY SHARES 


Earned for Ord. Shares | 
| Ord. | Latest Yield 
| Div—}| Price | on Last 

oo »~ | Latest Latest ot Divi- 

935 | 1936 ! 1937 ; , . 

| 1935 | 1936 ; 193 Year | Year |Shares*| dend 


Company (all accounts 
to Dec. 31 


, | ( s. d. 
Bikam Rubber 3-4 6°4/; 14:5] 10-2] 7 1 9+! 8-57 
Cheviot Rubber .. 8-1 | 12-8 | 18:5 | 13-1 | 10 2 8ti 7:50 
Grand Ceylon (Central) 1-2 3-9 771 72) 5 8 9] 11-42 
Labu (F.M.S. 9-6 | 15-4 | 16-6 | 14-6 | 10 30 0 | 6:66 
Lanadron 1-3 4:8 9-6! 5:0 5 10 O 10-00 
Linggi .. ; 1-6 4:2; 13:5 | 17:4 5 1 6t| 6°66 
London Asiatic 7:9 | 13-9 | 21-4) 14:4] 10 3 Ot) 6°66 
North Malay 4:1 8-9 | 12:4] 65] 6 1 3t| 9°60 
Pataling ..... 7°3 | 10:2 | 22°9 | 17-1 | 12 27 O 8-88 
Rembau Lelai 4:9 7:1 9-8 5-1 354 | oe 6°66 
Straits Rubber 3-0 1-8 8:9 6-0 4); 9 6 9-47 
United Patani 5-0 | 8:4) 11:9 5+) 5 15 0 6°66 

* All of £1 denomination, unless otherwise stated. + 2s. shares. 


On the whole, rubber companies are not too well placed 
in the matter of E.P.T. They will be compelled to “ dilute” 
the earnings of the relatively good year 1937 with those of 
the less profitable year 1936, and the mean of the two figures 
will not, as a rule, be very far above the actual earnings of 
last year. In fact, a number of companies may be payers of 
Excess Profits Tax when their 1940 results have been 
assessed. Reference to an-earlier table will show that at no 
time in the E.P.T. datum period were earnings anywhere 
near the level attained in the boom of the later ’twenties. At 
present prices, rubber shares offer a variety of yields which is 
wide enough to suggest that the discriminating investor who 
is prepared to buy on the long view may find a certain 
number of shares available at a bargain price. On the other 
hand, the average yield is low enough to support the view 
that, for buyers governed by short-term considerations alone, 
rubber shares are not particularly cheap at present—even 
after allowance for an increase in next year’s dividends, 
which is unlikely to be more than moderate. 


Finance and Banking 


Expanding the Credit Basis 


Credit conditions during the week have been exception- 
ally easy. No further explanation of this fact is required than 
that provided by the latest Bank return, which shows bankers’ 
deposits to have risen over the week to last Wednesday by 
£21,086,000 to the exceptionally high level of £128,793,000. 
There have been three contributory factors to this move- 
ment. By far the most important is the expansion of 
£18,325,000 in the Government securities held by the Bank- 
ing department. So large a movement probably reflects Ways 
and Means borrowing by the Government at the Bank. In 
addition, notes are returning from circulation, partly as a 
result of the ban on the reimportation of notes, and during 
the past week the reflux of notes added £2,629,000 to bankers’ 
deposits. Finally, there was a net movement from Govern- 
ment to bankers’ deposits during the week, the former item 


having fallen by £2,300,000 to £10,878,000. The substantial 
current deficit, the falling off in the public subscriptions to 
Government loans and the fact that Treasury deposits this 
week were cut down to £10,000,000 help to account for this 
further drain on Exchequer balances. Given the abnormally 
low level to which these balances have fallen, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that borrowing from the banks on 
Treasury deposits will be expanded in the immediate future. 
The level of bankers’ deposits certainly invites further 
tapping by this method. 


* * * 


The Money Market Adjusts Itself 


The London money market has been constrained by the 
successive air-raid alarms to adjust itself to fairly abrupt 
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changes in its normally sedate and traditional procedure. 
The behaviour of the market, as expressed in the rates it 
quotes, remains completely unaffected by the attacks on the 
City of London. But the procedure by which those rates 
are reached is changing. The inevitable shortening of the 
available working hours has meant a serious curtailment in 
the round of personal calls by which the bulk of the money 
market’s business was formerly transacted. The morning 
“round ” of the banks and the top hat in which it was made 
are becoming symbols of a passing age. With this gradual 
departure of some of the formality of money market pro- 
cedure, there has gone an increasing call on its admirable 
elasticity. If warning periods have cut sufficiently deep into 
normal banking hours to interfere with the delivery of bills 
previously sold, no difficulties have been encountered in 
arranging for the postponement of the operations concerned. 
The greatest measure of give and take has been evident in 
meeting the problems of each emergency of the kind, and the 
personal goodwill, which has always smoothed the wheels of 
the market, has been more in evidence during the past fort- 
night than at any previous stage in the history of Lombard 
Street. The interference with the weekly Treasury Bill 
tenders, which has recently led to some disorganisation, has 
now led to the ruling that, raid or no raid, tenders for 
Treasury bills must be sent in every Friday at the customary 
hour of one o’clock. In view of the possibility of air-raid 
warnings being in operation in the few minutes before 1 p.m., 
when the bulk of the applications for bills were normally 
sent in, it may be assumed that all tenders will now be sent 
in to the Bank of England as soon as possible on Friday 
mornings. The rate at which bills are now issued has become 
so stereotyped that the application forms will in all proba- 
bility be prepared overnight. 


* a * 
Town Clearing Changes 


One of the effects of the disorganisation of transport in 
London has been to cause an appreciable restriction in the 
area within which the town clearing machinery is to operate. 
As from Wednesday of this week the town clearing, i.e. the 
cheques cleared in London and therefore avoiding the war- 
time clearing set up at Stoke-on-Trent, has been confined to 
cheques drawn on and receivable by those City offices and 
branches of the clearing banks situated within the area 
bounded by the head and City offices of the clearing banks. 
This means that the settlkement of cheques relating to the 
business of the money and important commodity markets in 
the City will continue to be settled in the temporary premises 
which the Clearing House occupies in London pending the 
rebuilding of its former premises. But the other cheques com- 
prised in what is usually known as the “ Town walk,” which 
since the beginning of the war have received the benefit of a 
London clearing, will now have to make their way to the 
Midlands, and their clearing will endure the consequent in- 
evitable delay. From the beginning of the war part of the 
Town Clearing was handled at Stoke-on-Trent. That part 
will increase from now on. The decision of the Committee of 
London Clearing Bankers, while it will lengthen the delay 
in clearing Town Clearing cheques paid in at the outlying 
Town Clearing branches of the banks, will, on the other 
hand, help to accelerate the clearing of those cheques 
which remain entitled to the benefits of a London clearing. 
These are, on the whole, more important instruments than 


those which have just lost that privilege. There is no doubt ° 


that the interruptions in the operation of the London clear- 
ing occasioned by recurrent air raids have put some strain 
on the functioning of the machinery, and it is only at the 
cost of very great effort that undue delay has been avoided in 
clearing cheques essential to the functioning of City markets. 
That strain will be appreciably reduced by the latest decision 
to divert to Stoke-on-Trent a part of the stream of cheques 
which formerly was cleared in London. It goes without say- 
ing that the delay in clearing those cheques which are now 
taking the long journey to the Midlands must increase 
considerably. For this reason the period for the return of 
unpaid cheques has been extended by agreement among the 


banks. 
* * * 


Foreign Gold in London 


The decision of the Treasury to discontinue purchases 
of gold held in London on foreign account, to which 
reference was made in The Economist of August 31st, was 
the half-way house to an important reconsideration of 
Official gold purchasing policy the results of which have 
just been announced. The instructions sent to the bullion 
market by the Bank of England this week confirm that from 
last Tuesday the authorities will no longer make outright 
purchases of non-residents’ gold in London, whether against 
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payment in sterling or in foreign currency. A non-resident 
continues, as hitherto, to have the right to hold gold in this 
country. But if he wishes to have that gold moved out of 
the country, the sole course open to him now is to lend the 
gold to the British Treasury for the duration of the war 
against the right to take delivery of 95 per cent. of the 
amount so lent in Canada at the end of hostilities. Whereas 
no serious difficulty was previously encountered in obtaining 
export licences for such holdings of gold, the experience of 
the market suggests that such licences will no longer be 
granted. Consequently, the non-resident who desires to get 
his gold out of the country must avail himself of the new 
facilities for taking possession of the metal in Canada after 
the end of the war. The loss of 5 per cent., which the 
holder incurs on the transaction, must not be deemed a 
negative rate of interest at which the loan of gold to the 
Government is made for the duration. It merely represents 
the minimum cost at which gold could under present cir- 
cumstances be shipped from this country to Canada. It 
should be added that the amount of gold still held in London 
on foreign account is now negligible. That being so, it may 
be doubted whether the de facto decision to suspend the 
grant of export licences for gold is in fact justified. If the 
latest ruling on gold buying policy had been put into opera- 
tion six months ago, there would have been every argument 
to advance in its favour. But to introduce the principle of 
blocking foreign gold in London for the duration now that 
there is next to no foreign gold left here is to sacrifice a 
principle for a beggarly pittance. Principles may have de- 
preciated over the past twelve months, but they still have 
some price. 


* * * 


Payments Agreement with Uruguay 


Uruguay is the latest country to be added to the number 
of those with which the United Kingdom has made a pay- 
ments agreement. This agreement adopts the now customary 
technique of the Special Account. Two Orders, made by 
the Treasury last week-end and entering into force last 
Monday, make it compulsory for persons resident in the 
United Kingdom having payments to make to persons 
resident in Uruguay to effect them in sterling to a 
Uruguayan Special Account with a United Kingdom bank 
and registered as such by the Bank of England. These 
Special Accounts are being opened here in the names of 
banks operating in Uruguay. In addition to these Special 
Accounts, residents in Uruguay are also being given the 
facilities of maintaining sterling area accounts representing 
funds earmarked for meeting certain kinds of personal ex- 
penditure in the sterling area. Gradually the net of Special 
and Registered Account agreements is being closed. There 
are now no important countries other than the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan outside its scope. In the case of the U.S.S.R. the nego- 
tiations are still at the preliminary exploratory stage of defin- 
ing the scope of the forthcoming talks. The main stumbling 
block to the success of these initial negotiations is the prob- 
lem of the immobilised Baltic assets in this country. This 
is, of course, primarily a political problem, that of the 
official recognition by this country of the incorporation of 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania into the Soviet Union. If 
this question could be settled, the subsidiary problem of com- 
pensating the Baltic assets in this country against the 
sterling debts of the Baltic countries would be solved without 
much difficulty. Moreover, the way would be cleared for a 
trade and payments agreement between the two countries. 


* * * 


Landlord and Mortgagee 


In an article on war insurance for property on page 
342 of The Economist of September 14th, the introduction 
of a mutual insurance scheme for property owners was 
suggested as a means of spreading the risk of air-raid 
damage. The premiums would have to be tentative and, if 
the scheme were not self-supporting, the taxpayer might have 
to be called upon after the war to make up the difference. 
Further, claimants under the scheme might be given the 
option between an immediate cash payment for proved 
damage and an equity in a valorised pool of claims payable 
after the war. In a compulsory scheme on these lines, how- 
ever, the definition of property owner should include the 
mortgagee. As the greater part of the buildings in this 
country are mortgaged—many of them up to two-thirds and 
more of their value—the mortgagee has probably as great an 
interest in property as the holder of the legal title. It would 
therefore clearly be unfair to saddle the holder of the title 
with the whole of the war risk or, if a compulsory insurance 
scheme were introduced, with the whole of the premium. 
It would be unfair, for example, to compel the owner of the 
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rubble that once was a house, mortgaged up to 75 per cent., 
to continue paying interest on the mortgage and to hold 
him responsible for its repayment. In all fairness, the 
“ property owner” and the mortgagee should share the risk 
in proportion to their stake in any property. If a difference 
of opinion arises in the case of damage concerning the form 
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in which compensation should be claimed—i.e. if the holder 
of the title opts for an immediate cash payment and the 
mortgagee for a share in the valorised pool to be distributed 
after the war, or vice versa—this could be composed by the 
owner paying off the mortgagee, or by the mortgagee taking 
over the property by paying off the holder of the title to it. 


Investment 


Turnover Recovering 


Another week of frightfulness has signally failed to add 
to the disorganisation of markets, or to damage the morale 
of brokers and jobbers. That, however, is only one side of 
the question, for the market depends mainly in these days 
on orders from the general body of investors throughout 
the country. The most welcome developments of the week 
are some improvement in mail and telegraphic communica- 
tions and a resultant increase in the volume of business. The 
figures are, of course, still ridiculously small, but they show 
am expansion throughout the week, and this fact has been 
sufficient to produce a very modest improvement in the 
funds, and a reasonable stability in most other sections. At 
the end of the week there was to be heard once more the 
familiar story of jobbers short of stock. The development, 
if devoid of incident, is encouraging as an indication of 
how the country is taking the actual attack, and the prospect 
of invasion to which the Prime Minister firmly believes it to 
be a prelude. The one event of the week is the decision of 
the authorities to sanction new quotations for the “ restric- 
ted” securities. It is not clear on what they are based or 
how a fixed price can be a fair basis for probate valuations. 
The market, however, seems to be agreed that the new figures 
are nearer to present American valuations than the old and 
to that extent an improvement. They continue to hope that 
reports of an early resumption of dealings will prove to 
have some basis in fact. 


* * * 


Help for the Municipalities 


The news of a loan by the Government to Southend of 
£312,000 for a period of eight years at market rate of in- 
terest can hardly fail to interest investors in municipal 
stocks. This loan is quite distinct from the interest-free 
advances which the Ministry of Health is prepared to make 
to local authorities, as of the coastal areas, who have been 
placed in difficulties by evacuation under Government order. 
It is designed to provide funds which would, in more normal 
times, be raised by borrowing. In point of fact, a substantial 
part is being used to repay a maturing loan, In this particu- 
lar case the making of loans and advances is unexception- 
able, since Southend is in the forefront of the battle. What is 
to happen to other municipalities in difficulties owing to the 
hold-up in new issues? It seems that this easy way out is 
likely to be followed in their case too. If that is the intention 
is it too late to substitute for individual loans of this 
sort the principle of borrowing by municipal groups, backed 
by a Treasury guarantee which seems to offer very definite 
advantages? 


* * * 


Defeating the Raider 


The Stock Exchange has now experienced a week of 
repeated air raids which on some days have threatened to 
drive it into permanent refuge, if not into retreat. That it 
has dealt adequately with the volume of business coming 
forward is due rather to the paucity of demand for its 
services than to rapid action on its part to find a solution 
of its difficulties. The outlines of a possible modus vivendi, 
which may be developed in the probable event of nuisance 
raids—if nothing more—becoming a habit are, however, be- 
ginning to emerge. The time may come when the Govern- 
ment will have to restrict the flow of workers into and out 
of London. If it should, then the Stock Exchange should 
be given a high place on the list of priorities, for the main- 
tenance of liquidity is necessary to the efficient mobilisa- 
tion of the country’s savings in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor. The stock market must carry on, and it is an illu- 
minating result of the past week’s experience that it has 
made the prospect of a flight into the desert of Denham 
even more repugnant to the average member of the Exchange 


than it always has been. It is generally admitted that the 
Stock Exchange building itself is singularly ill-adapted for 
use in air raids, but this is not quite true of its purlieus. 
The more courageous broker has already made of his “ box,” 
with its telephones and connections to the provinces, a 
nucleus for carrying on during the raid. This involves a 
street spotter amd an occasional dash to a basement shelter, 
It would not be difficult to carry this scheme a step further 
and give brokers and jobbers telephones in the shelters in 
which their office staff, rapidly assuming the habits of the 
troglodyte, now carry out a substantial part of their daily 
work. Given the continued use of the telephone, London 
would then have a market capable of transacting a very sub- 
stantial volume of business. An alternative, which has 
merits, as well as the disadvantage of exposing the dealer, 
would be to establish each section of the market in a 
separate shelter. Here one could deal even without tele- 
phones, but the smaller firm would be at the disadvantage 
of not being able to keep one man in each market. Either 
system would, however, go a long way to providing the 
country with the true essential of a central market. 


* * * 


Shorter Hours 

The decision of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to 
reduce the already short session by an hour and to revert to 
2 p.m. for the official close is quite frankly a concession to the 
existing difficulties of transport. But with business at its 
present level, it cannot be regarded as in any way sacri- 
ficing the broker’s duties to his own convenience. The 
jobber has always preferred the short session, and now 
that the broker, with his larger staff, has the fresh anxiety 
with regard to its transport, there is no opposition to the 
movement. It would in all probability have come with the 
end of summertime, and it is certainly the case that the 
investing public is less in need of longer hours than of better 
communications and the certainty of finding as free a market 
as the volume of business it initiates will permit. The Com- 
mittee will, however, be doing less than live up to the reputa- 
tion it has established for itself, if it does not make this con- 
cession to convenience a starting point for a more energetic 
policy of seeing that market facilities are maintained to the 
utmost. It is the reverse of true that there is no need ‘for a 
market since all savings should go into new Government 
stock. Only by keeping the market going can the ability to 
subscribe for such issues be brought to its maximum. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Group Report 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 17th, the President of the Board of Trade, Sir Andrew 
Duncan, stated that Sir William McLintock’s report on the 
affairs of the Commonwealth mining and finance companies 
will be placed in the hands of shareholders. It is not yet 
clear whether the report will be made public, but, as far as 
can be judged from the President’s somewhat guarded state- 
ment, shareholders are to receive the full text and not merely 
a summary. There is every reason for satisfaction that the 
directors have taken this decision. As has been previously 
urged in these columns (see The Economist, August 31st and 
September 7th) the continued inability to deal in the com- 
panies’ shares implies at least a moral obligation to supply 
shareholders with the substance of the Board of Trade 
inquiry, which was undertaken largely in response to their 
criticism. 


* * * 


Imperial Chemical Interim 

In maintaining the 3 per cent. interim, which has been 
paid since 1937, the directors of Imperial Chemical In 
dustries inevitably awaken hopes that the final payment for 
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1940 will also remain uninterrupted. The company’s divi- 
dend policy over the past ten years has shown little fluctua- 
tion and last year’s total of 8 per cent. has been paid for 
the past six years, except that 1937 saw a temporary rise to 
84 per cent. Clearly, there is a possibility that higher taxa- 
tion and air-raid damage may induce a conservative reduc- 
tion in the final payment, but shareholders may draw com- 
fort from the wide geographical spread of the group’s 
interests and from the strength of its accumulated reserves. 
And revenue is likely to profit from the pressure of working 
to capacity in war conditions. Equity earnings for 1939 
amounted to £5,647,381, against £5,395,210, and were only 
surpassed by the record earnings of £5,847,195 for 1937. 
At the current price of 26s. 1d., the £1 ordinary stock offers 
the moderate yield, for present conditions, of £6 2s. 8d. per 
cent. on last year’s dividend. 


* * * 


Triplex Setback 


The Triplex report for the year to June 30, 1940, shows 
a drop in trading profit from £192,604 to £102,355, and in 
total income from £203,594 to £110,732. No allocation has 
been made to Employees’ Profit-sharing Fund against 
£13,468 in the previous year. The company has suffered a 
loss of £14,844 in the realisation of investments, and has 
increased its tax provision from £58,000 to £72,000, of 
which £31,000 is additional provision for the previous year. 
Thus, equity earnings, if the investment loss is charged 
against last year’s profits, amount to only £349, against 
£92,021; before charging investment loss, the distributable 
surplus amounts to £15,193. On the latter basis, the earned 
rate is no more than 4.1 per cent. The directors have, there- 
fore, every justification for reducing the ordinary dividend 
from 20 to 5 per cent., a payment which leaves a carry- 
forward of £14,240, against £32,496. The accompanying 
table analyses the trend of profits over the past three years : — 


Years to June 30, 


1938 1939 1940 

at : 4 a 
Trading profit ...... 167,789 192,604 102,355 
Totalincome ...... 189,129 203,594 110,732 
ee 20,921 19,968 16,3448 
Depreciation ......... 15,618 33,605+ 22,039 
ID | oxiccessecsee 40,000 58,000 72,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

Ein cenensicnin 112,590 92,021 349 

DUE ick cone pace 90,625 93,833 18,605 

iy & eee 31-1 19-6 0-1 

EE “necscnneenne 25 20* 5* 
Carry forward ...... 34,308 32,496 14,240 


* Paid on £645,560 of stock in 1939 and £647,127 in 1940. 

+ Including £10,000 investment depreciation reserve. 

+ Earned rate before charging Employees’ Profit-sharing Fund, 
1938, 34-9 per cent.; 1939, 22-5 per cent. In 1940, before 
charging loss on sale of investments, 4-1 per cent. 

§ No allocation to Employees’ Profit-sharing Fund in 1939-40, 
but including £14,844 loss on realisation of investments. 


It is likely that, while higher taxation and war conditions 
generally have played their part, the main factors have been 
difficulty in obtaining raw materials, glass and _ resin, 
and the lower demand of the motor car industry. In 
1938-39, the directors stated that the cost of obtaining raw 
materials amounted to as much as 50 per cent. of sales 
revenue, and the percentage must have been substantially 
higher during the past year. Although the company supplies 
many other demands, tne production of glass for the motor 
industry has hitherto been its chief source of income. It is 
improbable that the rise in other sources of demand has, 
as yet, fully replaced this loss and it is also probable that 
the company receives a lower profit margin for Government 
contracts. Lancegaye Safety Glass, a majority of whose shares 
were acquired in 1938-39, suffered a net loss for the year to 
March 31, 1940. Other subsidiary companies earned profits, 
which have been applied to reducing accumulated losses. 
The Triplex balance sheet shows a marked decline in cash 
holdings from £73,071 to £19,475, largely to finance a rise 
in stocks from £112,768 to £205,752. The 10s. stock units, 
now quoted at 14s. 44d. ex dividend, offer the meagre yield of 


£3 9s. 5d. per cent. 


* ° * * 


Calico Printers’ Outlook 

The preliminary figures of the Calico Printers’ Associa- 
tion, showing the best result for many years, were considered 
in The Economist of September 7th. They suggested a level 
of activity during the year which, if it could be maintained, 
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would put the equity holders within sight of a dividend as 
soon as preference arrears had been paid off or funded. The 
full accounts amply confirm this view. After a period of 
years, during which there has been no major change except a 
gradual exhaustion of reserves, stock-in-trade is doubled at 
some £1,600,000 and there is a shifting of funds from cash 
to debtors, which also suggests a larger turnover. The ex- 
pansion has been financed either by the retention of profits 
or by increased creditors and, as the rise in the former js 
of the order of £250,000, the cash position is strengthened, 
This is satisfactory so far as it goes, but does nothing to 
answer the question as to how far the new standard of earn- 
ings may be maintained, nor do the directors vouchsafe any 
hint on this point. This will be disappointing to the market 
for it is watching this company for any light it may throw 
on the general position of the cotton trade. In a normal year, 
mid-September should see a general outline of the pro- 
gramme for the next six months taking shape, but this year 
there are delays. A large part of the warehousing business 
is in a London area which has proved attractive to the 
bomber. That may mean larger orders in the end, but they 
are not coming forward at present. This is all the more dis- 
appointing in that there had been some relaxation of the 
limits put upon manufacture for the home market. The 
crucial point for the immediate future of the company is, 
however, probably the success of the export drive about 
which Lancashire appears not to entertain very high hopes. 


* * * 


Initial Services Report 

The steady upward trend in Initial Services’ total in- 
come, which has continued since 1932-33, received a check 
in the year to June 30, 1940, when gross earnings amounted 
to £319,303, against £346,872. The setback is moderate for 
a business which must have suffered substantially through 
the evacuation of customers, and the usual 25 per cent. divi- 
dend is maintained. After raising depreciation provision 
from £8,568 to £8,873 and meeting taxation charges absorb- 
ing £124,226, against £93,234, equity earnings have fallen 
from £209,807 to’ £151,208, representing a rate of 26.5 per 
cent., which adequately covers the ordinary dividend. The 
allocation to general reserve is £10,000, against £50,000, 
leaving a carry-forward which is £1,106 lower at £9,498, 
The trend of the company’s profits over the past three years 
is analysed in the accompanying table: — 


Years to June 30, 


1938 1939 1940 
ie 4 4 
Trading profit ......... 307,659 340,876 313,103 
TORR PRONG 6s 5000505505. 314,669 346,872 319,303 
Fees and charges ......... 3,043 3,263 2,996 
OROOEEOR 6 o000006c00% 7,469 8,568 8,873 
RL cngndviaens barns nh 84,729 93,234 124,226 
Preference dividend ...... 32,000 32,000 32,000 
Ordinary shares :-— 
SIE so sensasnenee 187,428 209,807 151,208 
ie itis coisersseays 151,800 165,083 142,313 
Harned Yo ..0+000- 30°9 31°8 26°5 
PE” He. wubenkess =” 25 25 
To reserve 32,800 50,000 10,000 
Carry forward} 16,218 10,604 9,498 
* Plus 10 per cent. capital bonus. 


+ After writing off £1,344 in 1938 and £339 in 1939 for new 
issue expenses. 
The balance sheet position shows little change. A fall m 
cash holdings from £254,304 to £138,131 is compensated 
by a rise in holdings of British Government securities, which 
stand at £310,689, against £181,313. Debtors and stocks @ 
£63,024 and £131,988, respectively, have remained almost 
stable. The company now numbers among assets air-fal 
shelters valued at cost at £7,234. On the liabilities side, 
general reserve stands at £150,000, and taxation reserve # 
£75,000. Creditors at £21,040 have also remained almost ut 
changed. Clearly, Initial Services have maintained a 
markable stability of earnings in the face of war conditions. 
The 5s. ordinary shares, now quoted at 15s., offer 
generous yield of £8 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Horlicks’ Profits 

Despite difficulties inherent in the change from peact 
to war conditions, Horlicks’ trading profit improved in 
year to March 31, 1940, from £191,717 to £225,424. A drop 
in equity earnings from £124,446 to £96,583 is caused by! 
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substantial increase in taxation to £122,841, almost double 
the charge for 1938-39. The directors have maintained the 
30 per cent. dividend, which is covered by an earnings 
percentage of 37.1 against the previous year’s 34.3 per cent. 
The allocation to general reserve, which is also lower at 
£5,000 against £15,000, leaves a carry-forward of £20,582. 
The company’s general reserve now stands in the balance 
sheet at £120,000. Political uncertainties of the past year do 
not appear to have interrupted Horlicks’ trading activities. 
The balance sheet shows that creditors are up from 
£171,538 to £301,631 and debtors from £127,733 to 
£183,825. The company has increased its stocks from 
£144,773 to £218,318 and at the same time cash holdings 
are more than doubled at £49,721 against £20,027. The 
financial position appears to be highly satisfactory, and there 
is very probability that, as an unrationed tea substitute, the 
demand for Horlicks will be stimulated by the stress of air 
raids. The 5s. stock units are now quoted at 16s. 3d. and 
yield £9 4s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 
Heavy Industrial Earnings 


The preliminary figures of the Staveley Coal and Iron 
Company, discussed in these notes three weeks ago, showed 
a gratifying increase in profit, before providing for taxa- 
tion, and an increase in that item from £100,405 to 
£364,663. The full report carries on this double tale of in- 
creased activity and higher taxes for it transpires that, in 
addition to the sum named, £91,327 has been taken from 
the carry-forward to cover that portion of the new taxes 
which was retrospective, a procedure against which nothing 
can be said. To the reduced carry-forward it is possible to 
add £36,689 from current profits as well as repeating the 
allocation of £100,000 to general reserve. The balance sheet 
shows a rise in debtors from £615,521 to £950,100, while 
investments in and advances to subsidiary companies are 
higher by £87,812, and cash has risen from £103,241 to 
£179,938. Contrasting with this, there is a fall of over 
£80,000 to £754,543 in stocks of materials. The expansion 
has been financed to the extent of £172,346 by a rise in trade 
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creditors and as to the remainder by the retention of profits. 
The story of heavy industrial results is: continued by the 
declaration of a final dividend of 54 per cent. on the share 
capital of the United Steel Companies, making a total for 
the year to the end of June of 8 per cent., the figure to which 
the distribution was reduced a year ago. No further parti- 
culars are available as yet, and the mere dividend is not very 
illuminating, since the accumulation of reserves must obvi- 
ously be a matter of policy with the board and earnings 
retainable under the provisions of E.P.T. appear to be not 
much in excess of 10 per cent. The 20s, units were un- 
changed on the announcement at 17s., giving a yield of 
some £9 15s. 5d. per cent., which appears to discount some 
degree of misfortune. 









































* * * 


‘* Johnnies ’’ Investments 


The preliminary statement of the Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment Company, which was discussed in 
The Economist of July 20th, showed, it will be recalled, a 
further cut in dividend from 15 per cent. ta 10 per cent. 
and a substantial draft of £125,000 on the carry-forward to 
make that payment. The full report, with its omnibus item 
of profits, adds nothing to information as to how different 
types of earnings have contributed to this result, but the 
balance sheet reveals very substantial adjustments in assets. 
In round figures, the main item of investments shows a 
fall from close upon £6,000,000 to £5,434,000, while there 
is a new item of £361,000 odd for subsidiary companies and 
advances to them. Mining properties, options and loans 
to mining companies, now shown separately, are lower on 
the year. All this suggests a considerable adjustment of 
holdings, including the disposal of some and tighter rela- 
tions with others. A further series of changes results in a 
net addition to liquid assets and, within that total, a shifting 
from debtors and market loans to cash and Treasury bills. 
The company is preparing for a period of reduced activity, 
and seems well equipped to take advantage of any change 
for the better in the outlook. 


EXCHANGES 


small selling in an unwilling market 
caused fractional losses for Shell Trans- 





Note : all dealings are for cash been general, and Guinness dropped port and Anglo-Iranians. 
, ; ; -Ww 
BUSINESS in all sections this week has a ca —_ ae — 
been on a very limited scale, largely on —a Pp New York 


account of small attendance in the House 
and the interruption of postal communi- 
cations. The tone has, however, been 
steady and price movements generally 
were narrow. Underlying confidence was 
derived from continued R.A.F. successes 
and gave rise to a small demand for gilt- 
edged. The chief feature of the week has 
been strong buying of Argentine rails, 
following the report of credit negotiations 
proceeding between the British and Argen- 
tine Governments. 


Support for gilt-edged raised 4 per cent. 
Consols, Old Consols and 34 per cent. 
War Loan by } on Monday, and these 
prices were maintained until Thursday, 
when further gains were realised. Trad- 
ing was on a smaller scale on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, but sentiment remained 
firm. In the foreign bond market, business 
was also limited. Japanese bonds, parti- 
cularly 4 per cents. of 1899 and 6 per 
cents. of 1924, were offered, and the San 
Paulo 7 per cent. Coffee Loan lost a few 
Points. Egyptian Unified was supported 
on Tuesday. 

* 

Home rails were dull throughout the 
week, and, although prices of ordinary 
shares were maintained on the whole, lack 
of interest led to a number of small losses 
among the senior issues, including Great 
Western 5 per cent. preference, Southern 
4 per cent. debentures and L.M.S. 4 per 
cent. preference. Argentine rails were 
strongly supported, and shortage of stock 
induced considerable rises in price. 

* 


Remarkable steadiness has been displayed 
the industrial market, and some leading 
equities have realised steady gains on buy- 
ing from the provinces. The consistent 
advance of London Brick was checked in 
midweek, but Tate and Lyle, I.C.I. and 


later, and Imps., B.A.T.’s and Gallahers 
all rose. In the aircraft and motor 
section, movements have on the whole 
been downward. Handley Page, Dennis 
Bros. and Standard have been offered, 
while Triplex failed to hold a recovery on 
Monday. The iron and steel group has 
shown increasing firmness, and on Wed- 
nesday Stewarts and Lloyds gained a few 
pence. 
* 

Conditions were dull in the mining 
market, but Keaffirs realised mumerous 
fractional gains. Grootvlei and Palmiet- 
kuil were supported on the _ reported 
merger, and market leaders, which cor- 
rected early losses, included East Daggas, 
“ Sallies ” and Crown Mines. 

* 


In the tea and rubber markets, business 
was even slighter than in previous weeks. 
Few prices were tested, and the solitary 
feature of the tea market was a marked 
rise for Jokai. Business was also at a low 
ebb in the oil market, though some sup- 
port maintained the prices of Trinidad 
issues. Mexican Eagles lost ground and 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres 
1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
Sept. 13 : 245 2,505 63°4 120-6 
s = 1,140 2,360 63:2 120°6 
Be iis 1,095 1,985 63:4 120°5 
De as 454 2,035 63-3 120°5 
19 1,511 (« 2,055 63-1 120°6 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126-5 
(May 9); lowest, 114°9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. 


ENCOURAGED by the week-end successes 
of the R.A.F., Wall Street opened firm 
on Monday and gains were general. 
Dealers regarded optimistically the de- 
velopment of Congress opinion on E.P.T. 
legislation. Steel, rail and motor issues 
were strongly in demand. In mid-week, 
however, steel and motor shares suffered 
from mild profit-taking, which induced 
an irregular movement in the market, and 
trading became more slow and cautious. 
Throughout the week, dealers drew en- 
couragement from the steadiness of Lon- 
don markets. The Iron Age, which esti- 
mates steel mill activity at 93 per cent. 
of capacity, against 92.5 per cent. last 
week, states that producers are concerned 
with the possibility of a shortage of raw 
material. 


Dairy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Sept. 12 Sept. 13 Sept. 14 Sept. 16 Sept. 17 Sept. 18 


98:7 98:9 99-6 100-4 100-12 |100-21 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1940 
Sept. Sept. Sept 
Low High 4, 1l, 18, 
June Jan. 1940 1940 1940 
5 
347 Ind’ls 80-9 111-4. 93°8 91-9 93-4 
32 Rails ...... 20:7a 30°7 27:5 | 262 | 26°9 
40 Utilities 71:22 89°4 81:6 80-8 | 80-7 
419 Stocks ... 69:9 94:8 81:2 79-6 | 80-7 
Av. yield* ... 6°61% 4:30% 5:90% 6:07% 5:97% 
High Low a 


* 50 Common Stocks. ¢ May 22nd. 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Industry and Trade 


Air Raids and Communications 


That air raids on the present scale should interfere with 
transport and communications was inevitable. The general 
recognition of this fact is proved by the good-humour and 
dogged patience with which the working population sets 
about its roundabout trek to office and factory every morn- 
ing. But that this paticnce should be exploited by what 
seems in some instances an almost wanton absence of guid- 
ance to alternative routes is intolerable. If the recognised 
transport services by which a citizen can approach his place 
of business are discontinued, then the transport authorities 
owe it to him to provide notice boards and loud speakers 
directing him to alternative means of travel, and the more 
remote and unsatisfactory the alternative the more urgently 
he needs help in finding it. It is difficult to feel satisfied 
that all is being done that might be done to provide 
shuttle services and supplementary buses to connect sec- 
tions of railway line that are ir operation. On this point 
nobody not directly concerned is in a position to pass judg- 
ment, but there is no doubt that far too little is done to 
keep the traveller informed of the whereabouts of those 
tacilities that are available and bus services still seem to be 
arranged to meet the convenience of the drivers and conduc- 
tors rather than that of the public. Postal and telephone com- 
munications are also suffering an amount of delay that must 
hamper the war effort. A large part of this is due to the 
practice of closing post offices and other public service 
offices every time the sirens sound. It is evident from the 
demeanour of the general public during air raids that very 
few people wish to be forced to take shelter in the absence 
of immediate danger, and there is no reason to suppose 
that postal and transport workers are any less willing than 
the rest of the community to take reasonable risks in the 
performance of their duty. Yet civil servants and many 
others whose work is vital to the national effort are 
ignominiously forced to discontinue it every time a lone 
raider is sighted fifty miles away, with the result that letters 
are taking three days and more to perform a twelve hours’ 
journey, urgent telegrams are held up for hours, and tele- 
phone calls are delayed. Any driver of a private car who 
has been in a position to give lifts to stranded workers can 
testify to the calm determination of the workers of all ages 
and both sexes. Many of these people are doing work of no 
obvious war importance, but it is their job, and they have no 


intention of letting the enemy keep them from doing it. 





(Continued from page 379 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Sept. 11, 450,000; 
Sept. 12, 400,000 ; Sept. 13, 270,000 ; 
Sept. 14, 170,000; Sept. 16, 290,000; 
Sept. 17, 400,000. 


Year to date 


1939 (New Basis) ... 


1939 (Old Basis) ... 


Close Close Close Close Year to date U.K. 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

10, 17, 10, 17, - £ 

1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 (New Basis) 768,921,839 
1. iroad 1 . lg 285 + 
Balt & Ohio. 4 4 oe 761, 765 1940 (Old Basis) 754,518,551 


Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2519 2614,Curt. Wr.“A” 27 
Illinois Cent. 73g 77s Eastman Kdk. 1301, 13112 
2 1438'Gen. Elec. ... 3334 3334 
7ig'Gen. Motors.. 47 47'8 


Pennsyl. Rl.... 207g 21lg/Inland Steel . 8114 811e Year to date Deb. 


Southern ....... 121g 1212 — Fervent » 45lp 441, 
(Int. Nickel .... 2714 271, 

2. Utilities, etc. ,_\Liggett Myers lp 98 

Amer. Tel..... 164 1621» Nat. Dai 1 

Amer. W’wks. 85 83, Nat. Dairy ... 131g 13. 
: 8 4 Nat. Distillers 21 2054 

Nes ey 3914 3914y “<c = “ 
ub. Sv. N.J. 3534 35 ip 1. 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2714 2670 Story Rocbck. 7912 81%4 
United Gas ~ 1124 1154/Sheu] Union... 85g 812 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac.. 87%, 87, 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 353g 347, 
Amer. Metal.. 161, 16 20th Cen. Fox 


Including 
Conversions 
£ £ 
1940 (New Basis)... 1,122,861,644 
108,196,574 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 1,107,416,140 
71,823,052 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


1939 (New Basis) 58,150,752 25,274,148 2,245,732 


2614 1939 (Old Basis) 34,232,882 15,840,091 20,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


1940 (New Basis) 754,311,196 1,458,755 14,166,560 
1939 (New Basis) 44,920,545 8,119,649 32,630,438 
1940 (Old Basis) 753,374,375 77,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,608,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 

“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


While that is their spirit, there is no need for production to 
be needlessly hampered by air raid damage on its present 
scale, and if workers in the public services were allowed to 
give free rein to that same spirit in themselves, much of the 
present dislocation could be overcome by ready improvisation 
and efficient organisation. 


* * * 


U.K. Commercial Corporation and South America 


In view of the exceptional importance just now of trade 
with Latin American republics, the announcement is very 
welcome that the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion is preparing to extend its activities to these countries. 
More familiar under its original initials as “‘ Enco,” the Cor- 
poration is already doing good work, in almost over- 
whelming difficulties, in keeping alive British trade with 
the Balkans and deflecting supplies of Balkan products 
which might otherwise find their way to the enemy. It has 
now sent two representatives to Argentina to set up an 
organisation there. On the recommendation of the Export 
Council, the President of the Board of Trade has authorised 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation to take the 
necessary steps to facilitate the holding in South America 
of stocks of British goods. The object of this is to provide 
the most convincing possible answer to German allegations 
that Britain is unable to deliver the goods. The Corporation 
will not itself trade, but will give all possible assistance to 
existing organisations and will facilitate the opening of new 
channels. All business will continue to be transacted through 
the ordinary trade organisations; there is no question of 
State trading. It is intended, when the scheme for the Argen- 
tine is in working order, to take similar steps in other South 
American countries. 


* * * 


Cotton Exports 


British Overseas Cottons, Limited, which was registered 
last month to assist in the promotion of the cotton export 
trade, has begun operations this week. It is understood that 
the company has placed several orders with manufacturers, 
most of them being for goods suitable for the Dominions, 
especially Canada. These contracts have been put through in 


Excluding 
Conversions 


CRAFT realised a rise in gross profits 
from £34,574 to £43,771, but taxation at 
nearly double the previous year’s rate 
caused a fall in net earnings from £19,737 
to £17,718. The 8 per cent. dividend is 
paid as before. SECOND ALLIANCE 
TRUST experienced a decline in both 
gross and net profits from £230,161 to 
£226,983 and from £116,476 to £107,074 
respectively, but the 21 per cent. ordinary 
payment is unchanged. A _ satisfactory 
improvement in earnings has been realised 
by HICKSON, LLOYD AND KING, 
warehousemen. Gross earnings are up 
from £25,465 to £46,988 and net earnings 
from £15,779 to £17,222. The company 
is paying 4 per cent. against 14 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital QUALCAST, 
LIMITED, have maintained the previous 
year’s 30 per cent. dividend, although 
transfers to taxation and war depreciation 
reserves have reduced the net surplus from 
£55,982 to £26,852. MAYNARDS have 
earned both higher gross and net profits, 
the latter amounting to £39,982 against 
£35,052. The 8 per cent. dividend is paid 


769,906,511 
85,670,632 
754,661,007 
50,392,973 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countrie 


£ £ 
984,672 Nil 


142,456 Nil 


Pref. Ord. 
£ £ 


























534 
Am. Roll. Ml. 111g 1152/U.S. Steel .... 5514 555g 
Am. Smelting 38 3914 West’hse El... 10114 106 


Anaconda ..... 215g 2154 Woolworth.... 3314 327 
BREED ccccccces 205g 22 !Yngstn. Sheet 3212 32 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 21, 1940 Capital versions Money 

£ £ £ 

Tothe Public ......... Nil na Nil 

To Shareholders ...... Nil sei Nil 

By S.E. Introduction Nil bos Nil 

By Permission to Deal Nil eid Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.¢ 2,810,653 2,810,653 
3% Defence Bondst 1,868,780 1,868,780 
212% Nat.WarBonds} 6,710,590 6,710,590 
t Week to September 10, 1940. +t Week to 


September 17th, making total since June 25th, 
£209,688,135. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Among this week’s coal company results, 
COWANS, SHELDON AND COM- 
PANY have earned a higher gross profit of 
£76,150 against £63,952, but increased 
taxation is responsible for a drop in net 
profits from £43,004 to £18,756. The 
10 per cent. dividend is maintained. 
MANVERS MAIN COLLIERIES have 
increased the dividend from 6 to 7 per 
cent. Gross earnings rose sharply from 
£132,335 to £257,626, although net 
income was also slightly lower at £77,686 
against £85,436. FOLLAND  AIR- 





as before. EASTWOODS have reduced 
the ordinary payment from 8 to 5, following 
a reduction in net profits from £34,441 
to £27,393. The continued advance in 
DECCA RECORD net profits from 
£32,321 to £50,140 has permitted the 
directors to pay a 25 per cent. dividend, 
the first ordinary distribution for a decade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Montague Burton.—Profits, year to 
March 31, 1940, allowing for tax provision, 
£677,099 (£458,261). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 7 to 5 per cent. - 


(Continued on page 384) 
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close co-operation between the company and the Cotton 
Board, and the business will be passed through Manchester 
merchant houses. Further developments are awaited with 
great interest. It is being urged by traders that there should 
be more freedom in arranging contracts between buyers and 
producers. A couple of months ago it was announced that 
departures from prescribed margins for spinners would be 
made for export orders, but price concessions have been 
difficult to arrange except by syndicates of spinners, manu- 
facturers, merchants and finishers. If more business is to be 
done, producers should be allowed to cut their prices for 
contracts arranged in the ordinary way, and it is reported 
that many spinners are prepared to reduce their margins by 
more than the 5 per cent. allowed in the case of American 
type yarns and the 10 per cent. in Egyptian type yarns. It 
is increasingly recognised that ways and means will have to 
be found to make Lancashire prices competitive in the world 
market. 


* * * 


Wool Issue Prices 


On September 13th the Wool Control announced an 
increase of some four per cent. in wool issue prices and of 
about six per cent. in tops. Undertakings had been given in 
May that prices would be maintained for wool for export 
in fabric until February 28, 1941; for wool for export in yarn 
until December 31, 1940, and for wool for home civilian pur- 
poses until October 31, 194U. Some alarm was felt in the 
trade lest the new increase meant a disregard of these under- 
takings, but an official statement was subsequently issued ex- 
plaining that the new price list only applies to periods after 
those dates. It was also stated that the new prices would be 
maintained until June 30, 1941, April 30, 1941, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, respectively. A period of grace is allowed until 
September 27th for contracts which were in course of nego- 
tiation before September 13th. The official reason for the 
increase is the additional cost of freight, marine war risk and 
other charges. Meanwhile activity in the industry has been 
thrown out of balance by the loss of export markets in tops 
and yarns. With the reduction in civilian consumption, it is 
impossible for the manufacturing end of the industry to 
absorb the full output of the earlier stages, and there has been, 
in consequence, an increase in unemployment among sorters 
and combers. 


* * * 


Oil Market Prospects 


Twelve months ago boom conditions reigned on the 
oil markets. The belief that the outbreak of war in Europe 
would bring a large increase in requirements led to a rapid 
advance in prices, especially for petrol and lubricating oils. 
When the expected increase failed to take place, the bubble 
was speedily pricked, but it was not until many months had 
passed that the full implications of the war were appreciated 
by the oil industry. During this period prices on the world 
market slowly sagged as demand was progressively reduced 
by the rationing of civilian consumption in many parts of 
the world and by the extension of the British blockade pari 
passu with the onward march of the Nazi hordes. A lengthy 
period of stability in the prices of all the more important 
liquid products suggests, however, that the lesson has now 
been learned and that the oil industry is gradually adapting 
itself to the changed conditions of world demand; crude oil 
production is now being reduced in the more important oil- 
exporting countries. Output in the United States has shown 
a marked decline since the end of July, having been well 
below the Bureau of Mines’ estimates of market demand in 
recent weeks; unfortunately, however, refinery operations 
have not yet been brought fully, into line with current re- 
quirements. In Venezuela, again, the production of crude oil 
has recently been cut down, and refinery operations in the 
Dutch West Indies have been curtailed in consequence. Out- 
put in Iran and Iraq—especially the latter—has shown a 
similar trend. This contraction in supplies has prevented any 
further deterioration in the prices of finished products, and 
has imparted a measure of stability to the world market. 
Most prices are now well below those of a year ago: — 


GULF Export PRICES 
(Cents per Gallon) 
Aug. 29, 1939 Sept. 19, 1939 Sept. 18, 1940 


Te oad 5-00 6-875 4-125—4-25 
Kerosene ............. 3-75-3-875 * 4-00 

IE cca saccaccses 3-625-3:°75 4-75 3-125-3-625 
IN cee insanaces 3°375-3:°75 4-00-4-125 3:°375-3:-75 
Lubricating cscs 20:50-21:50 25:-00-—27°50 20:00—21-00 


* Nominal. 
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It would appear that the downward movement in the general 
level of oil prices on the world market has now run its course, 
but it is possible that a further slight reduction may take 
place in petrol prices in the near future. For, not only is 
demand for this, the industry’s principal product, now show- 
ing a seasonal contraction, but stocks in the United States, 
at around 85 million barrels, are over 10 million barrels 
higher than at this time last year. With the approach of the 
winter season, however, business in all descriptions of heating 
oils is likely steadily to expand, and the market in these 
heavier oils may be expected to show a firm tone. 


* * * 


Wheat Supplies in 1941 


Wheat prices in the United States and in Canada have 
recently varied around 75 cents per bushel, or about 25 per 
cent. below the coveted dollar level. The reasons for the low 
level of prices in exporting countries are not far to seek. 
First, nearly one-third of the wheat exported by non- 
European countries in recent years was consumed by the 
Continent. The greater part of this market has been lost as a 
result of the extension of the British blockade, which was 
necessitated by military developments. Secondly, the latest 
crop forecasts suggest that the combined output of Canada, 
the United States, Argentina and Australia in the current 
season will be substantial. True, Australia’s crop is likely to be 
comparatively small owing to the insufficiency of moisture, 
while the size of Argentina’s harvest cannot yet be predicted 
with any degree of accuracy. But both the United States and 
Canada will have heavy supplies available for export. Accord- 
ing to the Corn Trade News, America’s supplies during 
1940-41, inclusive of the stocks brought forward from the 
last season, will reach 1,050 million bushels. As home re- 
quirements may account for about 700 million bushels, some 
350 millions will be available for export or for stock. The 
most recent estimates from Canada suggest that the country 
is garnering a wheat harvest whose yield may rival that of the 
bumper crop of 567 million bushels harvested in 1928. As 
Canada’s stocks at the end of the last season (July 31, 1940) 
amounted to 273 million bushels, against 95 millions at the 
end of the previous crop year, she is likely to encounter diffi- 
culties in the disposal of the export surplus. If the United 
States chose to regard her own surplus as an emergency 
reserve—and its size is not unwieldy in relation to her annual 
requirements—the difficulties of Canada and of the remaining 
exporting countries would become much less acute than they 
would if she were to compete with them for the shrunken 
markets. 





* * * 


America’s Shipbuilding Capacity 

The United States’ shipyards are experiencing the 
greatest boom since the last war. The Maritime Commission 
has a building programme for the construction of fifty ships 
a year for ten years, and in pursuance of this programme 
about 820,000 gross tons of mercantile shipping were under 
construction at the beginning of July. In addition, there were 
some 680,000 gross tons under contract or construction for 
private ownership, much of it under subsidy. According to 
a survey in The Annalist, the tonnage of merchant vessels 
of over 1,000 gross tons under construction rose by 120 per 
cent. between September 1, 1939, and July 1, 1940. Orders 
are in hand or work in progress on over 14 million gross 
tons of merchant shipping, while existing capacity amounts 
only to one million gross tons per annum. In addition to the 
83 active shipbuilding ways which may handle this million 
tons, there are sOme 37 inactive and partially dismantled 
berths, the reconditioning of which would bring the capacity 
up to 14 million tons per annum. On the other hand, there 
is probably something like half a million tons of naval con- 
struction in progress in the private yards, so that it appears 
that shipbuilding in the United States has reached, or is in 
sight of reaching, a peak from which it will be difficult to 
advance further without very heavy capital outlay. The 
danger that the shortage of capacity may hold up the national 
defence programme is intensified by the scarcity of skilled 
labour. President Roosevelt has suggested that this be over- 
come by the introduction of the three-shift system, but as this 
is coupled with a 48-hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime, it will greatly increase the industry’s already very 
high labour costs. As far as naval shipbuilding is concerned, 
there are several ancillary industries which will require plant 
expansion before the programme can go forward according 
to plan. That the United States is capable of a great expan- 
sion of her output of ships in time of necessity was shown 
by the increase in merchant ships over 100 tons launched 
from 162,937 gross tons in 1914 to 2,602,153 gross tons in 
1918 and 3,579,826 gross tons in 1919. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ESTATES CONTROL, LIMITED 


Lord Luke (chairman of Bovril, Limited), speaking on the 19th 
instant at the 36th annual meeting of Estates Control, Limited, 
said that with the shareholders’ permission, they would take the 
report and accounts as read, but he would draw their attention to 


two or three items in the balance sheet. 


On the left-hand side they would note the Estate, Cattle and 
other associated companies’ figures stood at £592,097, there was 
only one change and that was due to the receipt of the redemption 
Sundry investments and stock 
of raw material, at £306,671, was £21,200 up owing to the increase 
Under sundry debtors appeared an 
abnormally high figure, but £13,400 of it was on account of amounts 
The cash stood at £30,165, against 


payment for £7,000 of debentures. 
in the company’s stocks. 


owing to Bovril, Limited. 
£13,097. 
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In the profit and loss account, whilst the trading profits Were 


practically the same, the dividend, interest, rent, etc., was £7,009 


less, but owing to there being no reserve this year for depreciation 


of investments, as against £15,000 under that head last year, the 
net profit stood higher at £81,836, as against £73,515. As they 
would have seen from the report, the company had maintained it 
dividends, including the same dividend on the ordinary shares, all 


of which were owned by Bovril, Limited. 


direct taxation. 


No other country had ever so unflinchingly accepted such sever 
As a matter of fact, his listeners were rather for. 
tunate as shareholders went, seeing that though they might pay 
anything from 8s. 6d. to 18s. in the pound on income and surtax, 
Estates Control profits being about the usual ones, they did no 
pay 20s. in the pound E.P.T. on any of their earnings. 

They were so occupied with other thoughts and the desire to le 
national things run smoothly, that they were not giving mud 


attention to the fact that they might be living on capital. 





COMMODITY AND 


THERE has been little change in free- 
market prices, either in this country or 
America. The increase in the prices at 
which the Wool Control will release raw 
wool for different purposes after the ex- 
piry of the present arrangements is dis- 
cussed on page 381. Tin prices slumped 
heavily, but recovered on reports that ex- 
port licences will be granted more freely 
in future. The market in wheat remained 
depressed owing to the heavy yield fore- 
cast for Canada. The supply of food- 
stuffs to markets in this country has been 
well maintained in face of the air raids. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester).— The market 
is still unsettled. Buyers’ requirements are 
confined to small lots to meet urgent 
wants. There has been little change in 
American cotton prices, but Egyptian 
quotations have fluctuated widely. Uncer- 
tainty as to the future policy of the Minis- 
try of Shipping with regard to import 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 





Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
Variety Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
(’000 bales) 6, 13, 15, 13, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
American ...... 12:5 | 21-8 104 | 160°8 
Brazilian ......... 9-0 ° 8-9 62 45:1 
Peruvian, etc.... 2:5 3-8 29 22-7 
Egyptian .... 3°5 5-3 39 29-7 
Sudan Sakel 1-1 0-6 27 5-4 
East Indian...... 4:4 5-2 44 29-7 
Other countries 2:3 4°8 27 18-6 
Total ...... 35-3 48-4 332 312-0 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekl 
Circular. 


freights is causing some inconvenience to 
merchants. The yarn market is slack, with 
demand in the American section concen- 
trated on coarse counts and a very limited 
business in Egyptian qualities. Enquiry 
for piece goods has been fairly steady, but 
contract terms are difficult to arrange. 


British Overseas Cottons, Limited, has 
placed orders, mainly for Canada, and 
there has been buying from Java, Singa- 
pore and South America, but little for 
India. Home trade buyers are cautious. 


* 


Metals.— Tin suffered a sharp setback 
from which it recovered partially towards 
the middle of the week on the belief that 
export licences will be granted more freely 
in the near future. Copper, lead and spel- 
ter were maintained at the official price 
levels. In the United States the markets— 
except in tin—showed a slightly firmer 
tendency, but so far prices have shown 
little response. 


* 


Grains.— Last week’s forecast of the 
Canadian wheat crop, at 561 million 
bushels, has not assisted the market, but 
prices have remained fairly steady. Apart 
from the condition of the crops in Argen- 
tina and Australia, the outlook for prices 
will depend in a considerable measure on 
the policy adopted by the Government of 
the United States in regard to the surplus 
in that country. The wheat position is 
discussed on page 381. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended |FromAug.1 t 


From | | 
(’000 quarters) Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
31, 7, 9, 7, 

| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 








! 

N. America ........... | 435 | 500 | 2,743 | 1,947 
Argentine, Uruguay. 222 | 228 | 2,239 | 1,436 
DEEEED ccvecevececcccs . . oo 502; * 
SL. hciddebeseehincee ; 56 
Danube and district 25 25 451 115 
Other countries ...... 207 

TE dictktinksreene 682 753 | 6,198 | 3,498 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL ' 


Week ended FromApr. lt 





From ; " . 

. Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

(000 quarters) 31. 7, 9, 1, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 

IN inne stsnavene 88 69 9,136 5,048 
Adiantic America .... 71 502 1,225 
Danube Region ...... ; 1,071 678 
Bc Ge Bis FAREED. covcccee * * 1,800 880¢ 
Indo-China, etc. ..... 747 91 
aa 88 140 13,256 7,922 


* Not received. +t Incomplete since July 27th. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds. Controlled 
prices are due for revision at the end of 
next week. There has been no material 
change in supply conditions. Large alloca- 
tions are being made to manufacturers of 
margarine and cooking fats to maintain 
the present output, and technical users in 
the paint, varnish and soap industries 
have their demands met with reasonable 
liberality. Supplies of seeds arrive suffi- 
ciently steadily to keep the crushing mills 
employed on a comparatively satisfactory 
scale, and present stocks are being steadily 
supplemented by purchases from Indi. 
Purchases from Argentina are extremely 
small. Oilcake production is fair, and in- 
creased allocations are promised for the 
winter. 


* 


Rubber.— The increase in the rubber 
quota for the last quarter of this yeat, 
announced last week, has led to a slight 
decline in prices. Any major change 1 
prices in the near future is unlikely. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 10, Sept. 17, 


1940 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept. .......... 7434 767 
»» Winnipeg, Oct........... 735g 70 
Maize, Chicago, Sept. .......... 631g 6154 
Cate, CICERO, BEVt. 2600000000. 2919 3058 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ......020000- 40lo 411, 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 3378 351g 
METALS (per Ib.) — 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 11-50 11-50 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot .......... 50°1212 50-05 
8, a ea 4-90 4:90 


Sept. 10, Sept. 17, 


1940 1940 
METALS (per lb.)—conr. Cents Cents 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°85 6°85 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept. ..... 4°24 4°18 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
he rene idkaenken 51g 514 
NOR, DEO. @ 22000000060 672 7 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-82 9-83 
Cotton, Am. mid., Sept. ....... 9-37 ‘ 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 5-59 
Lard, Chicago, Sept.............. 4°75 4-725 





MISCELLANEOUS (per lb. Sept. 10, Sept. 17, 


—cont. 1940 1940 
Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents Cents 
per barrel ...... ses 102 102 


Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 19 
Do 


do. Oct.-Dec. 19! 19:05 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., ~ 
BP BBs BIG ccsvccccccvcccees ; 2:71 20h 


Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
t.o.b. Cuba, Dec. ...... s 


Moody's Index of staple com- = 
modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 155°5 157°! 


0:70 0695 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to September 14, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £11,833,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £60,006,000 and 


jssues to sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 
induding all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 


£1,039,470,000, against £208,991,000 (in- 
duding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, Week Week 


Revenue Esti- = “ts — ended ended 
mate, 7 . Sept. Sept. 
1940-41 Sept. Sept. 16," 14, 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... 510,500 50,368 88,429 495 1,880 
ae 83,000 8,730 11,100 110 450 
Estate, etc., 
Duties ...... 86,100 37,970 39,570 740 1,360 
* 19,000 7,900 6,400 150 ... 
11,320 10,090 350 260 
}-70000 2 23,120 ... | 740 

















Revenue 1,000 370 210 10 
Total In. Rev. 769,600 116,658) 178,919 1,855 4,690 
Customs ...... 309,350 118,509 132,811 5,072 5,071 
BED ésckeecos 213,550) 51,750) 69,902 2,338 903 
Total Customs 
and Excise... 522,900 170,259 202,713 7,410 5,974 
Motor Duties 35,000 8,511 9,493 ... 118 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) .. 13,291 6,654 10,550 1,400) 800 
Crown Lands 1,150 620 540) ... ; 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 5,000 3,350 645... = 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 3,759 12,363 349 «251 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191 309,811 415,223 11014 11833 
Sgir-Bat my 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 33,446 33,950 950 900 
Total ...... 1446413 343,257 449,173 11964 12733 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | wot weet 
Expenditure Esti- 1939, 1940, Week Week 
mate, ‘0 a ended ended 
1940-41 Sept. | Sept. SePt 7 
16, 14, P a 
1930 1949 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
ITURE 
lot. & Man. 
ofNat.Debt 230,000 110,246 112,385 1,994 506 
ae N. 
nel 9,400 3,275 3,319 
Other Cons. ; 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3,328) 3,331 
Total ...... 247,000 116,849! 119,035 1,994 506 
Supply Serv. 3219790: 459,512)1330590 3006159500 
Total Ordinary i. 
diture 3466790 576,361/1449625 32055 60006 
BAL. 
Post Office and 
casting 86,222 33,446 33,950 950 900 
Total ...... 3553012 609,807 1483575 33005160906 


alte 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£436,735 to £3,282,462, the other opera- 
Wons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
Mtely) raised the gross National Debt by 
49,011,868 to about £9,987 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


pretveas Trade Guarantees .......... ‘ ra 28 
Vand Teleg. Acts .........cccsseeee oa 5 250 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to September 14, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.. 1,449,625 | Ord. Revenue 415,223 
Misc. Iss. (net 6,634 | Gross borr.1,046,991 





Inc. in balances 887 Less— 
| Sinking fds. 5,068 
Net borrowing 1,041,923 
1,457,146 | 1,457,146 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
r Ways and 
Treasu 
Bill . ry Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
D De-  Float- 
wae Bank posits ing 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Sept.16 , 500-0 | 652-1); 50-5 1202-6 
1940 
June ‘8 725-0 822-4) 47:9 1595-3 
» 15 740-0 842-4) 53-9 1636-3 
» 22  755°0 861-1) 42-3 an .- 1658-4 
» 29 770-0 856-0 36-6 os *... 1662°6 
July 6) 785-0 Not available 
»” 13 | 800-0 ”» ”» 
”» 20 815:0 ” ” 
» 27) 826-0 906°5; 43:6; ... | 30°0 \1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10) 836°0 ”» » 
» 17) 836-0 » » 
»” 24 836°0 ” ” 
» 31 836°0 1042-6; 60-7 | . | 30-0 |1969°3 
Sept. 7 836-0 Not available 
” 14 836-0 »”» ” 
TREASURY, BILLS 
(£ millions) 
P 
Amount Gum 
Date of a Allotted 
Tender te at 
Applied yx Mini- 
Offered for Allotted ° mum 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
Sept.15 55:0 89-2 55:0 (71 1°12 47 
1940 
June 7 65-0 116°4 65:0 20 4:77 46 
» 14 65-0 102-0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
» 21 65:0 97-6 65-0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 65:0 110-3 65-0 20 5-22 51 
July 5 650 | 105-4 65:0 20 5:10 55 
» 12 65°0 112:3 65:0 20 4-97 48 
» 19 65°0 118°8 61:0 20 4-45 37 
» 26 65:0 125-8 60:0 20 4-44 31 
Aug. 2 65:0 122-1 65:0 20 4-86 42 
» 9 65:0 122°5 65:0 20 4:62 41 
» 16 65:0 | 116°5 65:0 20 5:21 48 
» 23 65:0 109-7 65:0 20 5-63 56 
» 30 65:0 134°9 65°0 20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65-0 125°8 65:0 20 7:01 38 
» 13) 65:0 124-7 65:0 20 6:72 35 


On September 13th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
following week were accepted as to about 35 per cent. 
of the amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full. £65-0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on September 20th. For the week 
ending September 21st the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £10-0 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 234% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.S.C 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
OD enesec 2,218 | 2,198 10,222 
cas ME aaeiate 2,811 1,869 11,111 
ioe MNGaie aa. soe 6,711 
Totals to date | 147,041* 149,731* 209,688 
* 42 weeks. t+ 13 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to September 17th amounted to 8,535, of a total value 
of £17,332,314. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to August 31st, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £21,222,000 has been repaid. 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& £ 
Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities .. 616,189,438 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln... 606,010,321 
In Bnkg. De- 








partment... 24,226,890 Other Secs... 2,780,934 
Silver Coin.. 14,528 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
ee 237,211 
630,237,211 630,237,211 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 157,822,838 


ae 3,547,950 | Other Secs.: 

Public Deps.* 10,877,887 | Discs., etc.. 3,726,857 
— Securities... 23,260,590 

Other Deps. : _—_—_—— 

Bankers ... 128,792,843 | 26,987,447 

Other Accts. 52,164,067 ee 24,226,890 
———- | Gold & Silver 
180,956,910 | Coin ...... 898,572 
209,935,747 | 209,935,747 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 





Amt. 

Both Departments om ee Sa 

Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 7 
Note circulation .......... 606,010 — 2,629 + 59,512 
Deposits : Public . | 10,878 — 2,300)— 10,572 
Bankers’....... | 128,793 + 21,086) + 20,894 
CRREEB ccccccee 52,164 + 2,128)+ 12,230 
Total outside liabilities... 797,845 + 18,286)-+ 82,064 
Capital and rest .......... 18,101 + 10)— 135 


Comnep ASSO 
Govt. debt and securitiest| 785,027 + 18,468)+ 86,413 





Discounts and advances 3,727 - 247/+ 1,189 
Other securities .......... 26,041 + 360|'— 5,788 
Silver coin in issue dept. 14 — 250) — 286 
Gold coin and bullion 1,136 + 64;+ 410 
Rissavs 2 — 
7. Spe and coin in — ~— nans 
anking epartment... 25,125 + 2,692/— 9,103 
Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 130% + 1%/|— 7:2 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
Sept. Aug | Sept. | Sept | Sept. 
20, 28 + ll, 18 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. 546°5) 610-0 610:0 608-6 60¢ 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 33-6} 20°2) 20:2) 21:6) 24:2 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... | 576°7 626°7 626°8 627-1, 627-2 
Other secs. ... 2:9 2:8 2:7 2:7 2:8 
Silver coin.... | 0-3 0:5 0:5 0:3 0:1 
Gold, valued 0-1 0:2 0:2 O-2) 0-2 
ats. per f. oz. 168:00|168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
PUES cccaceces 21:5 8:8 10:9 13-2 10:9 
Bankers’........ 107-9} 118°7; 116-3) 107-7 128-8 
Others ......... 39-9) 51°8 48-4 50-0 52-2 
“FEE ditaeaccece 169:3) 179-3) 175-6 170-9 191-9 
Bkg. Dept. Secs 
ernment 121-9) 148-0 146-0) 139-5 157:8 
Discounts, etc. 2:5 3-9 3-9 4:1 7 
EE ccccccccce 28-9; 24-6) 22:9 23:0 23:3 
Total deccocecoes 153-3 176-5 172°8 166°6 184°8 
Banking dept. | ” 
reserve .. 34-2} 20-9' 20-7) 22-4 5-1 
° ° ° 
“ Proportion ”’ 20:2) 11-6 11-8 13-1) 13:0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 


millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 





NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
1939; 

orway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May lith; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland 
International Settle- 
ments, Hungary, Java, Egypt, of June22nd; Greece, 
Jugoslavia, and Lithuania, of June 29th; Estonia, 
Prague, Latvia, Roumania, India and New Zealand, 
Argentina, and Japan of Sep- 


appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 
and Turkey, of Jume 15th; 


of August 31st ; 
tember 7th. 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 


Apr. | Mar. Apr. Apr 

20, 6, 4, 20, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 

SE  ciceanehdyalelnsentden 310-7 310-8 310-87310 
OS ae 406°7 408-7 408°8 7408 
Balances, home & abroad 294-2) 283-8 302:5 327 
Discounts ...... aid 758°7 394-8 405-2 405 
Public departments 898-2 762:5 1116-01126 
Other debit accounts... 828-5) 870°5 527-2 517 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .... 477:7 972-8 977-5) 987 
Public departments - 1253°5 565-0 527-1 519 


N.B.—Market value is : t+ 370-7 million rials 
t 308-5 millions rial. (Based on Lond. price and rate. 


mWwWnne 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


Million levas 
June | May | May | June 
23, 23, 31, 15, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006 2,006 2,006 2,006 
Balances abroad, etc.... 786 1,831 1,668) 1,639 
Discounts and advances 967, 1,260, 1,260, 1,448 
Advances to Treasury 3,441 3,393 3,393) 3,393 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 2,808 4,467 4,510) 4,509 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3,473 3,537 3,760) 3,627 
SOO cncsnssoccinatnscccs 32 -3°%'26-6°% 26°76 % |26°17 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million {£’s 

Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 

| 18, a 9, 16, 

ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 26°64) 36-92) 36°77) 37-52 
Bills discounted ......... | 5°94) 1-44) 1°44 1-26 
Inves. & other assets ... | 18°32) 34-87) 33-92) 35-50 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 16°78) 23°54) 22-46) 21°58 
Deposits : Government 2:31; 1°81 1-70; 2-20 
Bankers’ 22-61) 36°97) 40-61) 39-61 
Others ...... 5°82) 8°54 7:58) 6°43 

Reserve ratio ............ 55 -8°,/51-9°% 50-6°/53°2 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
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BANK.—AMillion £A’s 


July | July | July | jujy 

| “31. | “1s, | “22! | Ja 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 

Gold and English stg. | 16:03 16-08) 16:08 16:08 

Other coin, bullion, etc, | 4:54 7:74) 8-51 7°59 

Call money, London ... | 16:42 45:40 47-73) 52.95 

Secrts. and Treas. bills | 99-60 93-96 91-91) 99.2 

Discounts and advances | 18-09 32-93, 32-83, 34.3 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 99°60 61°62 61-62) 61-@ 

SPINE, COG, cccccceccces 87-84 114:°99 115-58 119-4 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


| July June a | Jul 

ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 194 

Gold reserve .........0+ 615-7) 820: 0 834-2) 719-4 
Secondary cover :— | | 

Swedish assets ...... 157-2! 872-9] 894-91 848-4 

Foreign assets ...... 14724-8| 444-4) 436-6) 547-9 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation 985 -0)1416- 7/1478 -0/1402:3 

Deposits : Government | 367°8) 80°6) 88:4 942 

Banks & others | 550-2! 78:5] 51-6! 82:5 


t+ Including “‘ gold abroad not included in gold 


reserve.” 





Rates Fixed by Bank of England 








EXCHANGE RATES 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Aggregate 











Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between Week Agoregate Week 
September 13th and September 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) ended January 1 to ended January 1 t 
U.S. $ (4°8623) 4:02lo-031, ; —~ transfers, 4-02lo-0334. Can. $ (4°862; . . . 
4-43-47; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-65-75. Sw. kr. (18-159 | a oats. ept.| Sl ser 
16- 85-95. Arg. pesos di 45)" "16-90-17°1 mail transfers, 16-90-17°15. 16,'39'14,'40\16, °39 14, “4 16,'39)14',40 16, °39{14, * 
7 58-82; Ind. - (12-11) 7-58-62 ; mail ceiie 7°58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (FI. Working Re 
- mail transfers, 7:58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 17612—54. Portuguese Esc. days :— “a 218 219 | Newcastle... 996; 854) 55,229) 48,275 
Saal 99-20-100 20. Panama, $4°02-04; mail transfers 4-02-0414. Philippine | Birmingham ! 1,479) 1,645, 86,391) 82,244) Nottingham | 414) 323) 17,864) 15,62 
(peso), -12; mai! transfers, 8-09-13. Bradford | 686) 2,379! 31,169) 60,347 snicinnimemntbil 
Bristol ...... | 1,476! 1,826 48,694 66,085 9 Towns... (20110'22566822707/951832 
a = | 577| 545, 28,925, 27,551 ainedieaiammeall 
Forward Rates Leicester ...} 779, 762 25,839, 27,513 Dublin...... —— 2 a 
F ’ . ‘ Liverpool ...| 4,569) 4,646 181704 208686 Sheffield* .. 440; 489 38,455 243% 
_ Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, Manchester | 9,134! 9,586 346892 415519 Southamptont 62 + 1,814 
54 cent. pm.-par. Canada, 12 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, a 
3 Ore pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. ‘ * Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. t Clearing begu 
May 14, 1940. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
’ 
Pes of The following rates remained unchanged between September 13th and ~ 19th := 
Sept. 13, Sept. 14, Sept. 16, Sept. 17, Sept. 18, Sept. 19, Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bils 
London on ee 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 60 days, 1! ; 3 months, 1 ,; 4 months, 11,g-113% ; 6 months, 11g-1° 
Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1132%; 3 months, 1132%. Day-to-day money 
— j 3q-lig Short loans, 1-114 Bank deposit rates, Discount deposits a 
Budapest, Pen. 27:82 | 19) *t) 191o*4| 1915*t! 19 *t] 191o*t 19lo*t call, o 3 at notice, 54 
home. 155* 155* | 155* 155* 155* 155* 7 
Belgrade, Din. |276-32{| 355...) 130) doseig)| doote! toon | 200" GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev...... |673°66 | 315* 315* | 315* | 315* 315* 315*" 
om 193-23 {17 75-205 175-205 | 175-205 | 175-205 | 175-2 205 | 175-205 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
9712 75—— ae | 9753-53 | 975g—5 8 | 975¢ | 975—g—5g fine ounce throughout the week. _ b b ‘oll 
| 371 g* 714 371, | 3714* 37! 3714* In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
Madrid, Pr. .. Aoun 38 -10(6)| 38- 10(5)| 38- 10(6)| 38 - 10(b)) 38-10(6) 38 - 10(6) Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
43 -80(c)| 43-80(c) | 43-80(c)} 43-80(c)) 43-80(c)) 43-80(c) d. d. d. d. 
L bul i 510* 510* 510* | 510* | 510* 510* Se 3 37 231 se i scabies 23716 23716 
‘t - 520(6) | 520() | 520(6) | | 520(6) | aoe | | 520(6) | S*Pt 16 eegananil 33 2354; 7 19 tasiidbis 23716 23516 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* ee 33 233, P 7 , 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800* | 800* 800* 800* | 800* 800* caer pare Ce n ~ 
ee a tel” tel” Gel x ee NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Kobe, Yen : eg 137g-1459| 137g~-145g] 1379-1459) 137 9-1456/137 g—1459|137g-1452 - 
longkong, $. °° -151g\147g-151g)147g-1519|1479-151g/147—151g 147g-151g . > Sept. 12, Sept. 13, Sept. 14,) Sept. 16, Sept. 17,| Sept. 18, 
Rio, Mil........ |{5-899d.! ‘Nominall Nominal| Nominal| (d) | (@) (d) New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 
Valparaiso, Pes., 40 95+ | 95¢ 95¢ | 95¢ St | 95¢ iia 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 |2219-2519!2219-251p/2219-25 (d) d (d London :— Cents Cents | Cents | Cents _ Cents | Cents 
Montevideo. $ + 51d. |2310-2619!2319-2610/2310-26 (d (d) (d) ED siskucbinsinininne 4031 40354 40334 404 40354 403% | 
Singapore, $.. jt 28d.  [281;6-516 |281j6—516 |281ie—D1g |2Blig—Dig |28li6-516 |28116-51¢ Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:78 | 22-78 | 22-78io| 22-78 | 22-781) 22°78 
Shanghai, $ .. + ... 314-354 |35;6-313;6|35)g-313)¢| 33g—37g | 31g—37g | 314-3 TIE ca cnScecsbesenenn 5-05(c) 5-05(c)) 5-05(c)) 5:05(c) 5-05(c), 5:05 
Bogota, Pes. .. 6+ | 6t | 6¢ 6¢ 6¢ 6 Berlin, Mark ............+. 39-95 39:95. | 39-95 | 39-95 | 30-95 9% 
{ ' | | Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°85 23°85 23°85 23°85 23°85 2" 
= Montreal, Can. §$.......... 85°750 84°625 | 83-125 | 83-000 | 82°875 83:125 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. japan, “ cocscececsooccs 7 = | .a3 sas 7a 2 a 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23-25$¢ | 23-30$¢ | 23-35+ | 23-30 | 23-50t 23 -60¢ 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. Brazil, Milreis............. 3°05 2°03 5°05 3°05 5°05 36 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. t Official buying rate 29-78. (b) Offered. (c) Nominal. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 380) 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Net operating profits, before depreciation, 
year to June 30, 1940, $12,418,731 
($7,773,295). Total income, $12,809,642 
($8,113,804). Federal income tax, 
$2,182,898 ($1,032,378). Loss in Celluloid 
Corporation, $60,000. Net income, 
$7,868,906 ($4,967,198). Additional issue 
is authorised of funded obligations not 
exceeding $50,000,000. 

Friary Holroyd.—Net trading profit, 


year to June 30, 1940, £196,518 (£166,243). 
Ordinary dividend, 13 per cent. as before. 


Gale Lister.—Trading profits, year to 


February 29, 1940, £34,663 (£19,397). 
Taxation, £19,131 (£5,934). Net profits, 





Reserves : General, 
£4,000 (£4,000); taxation, £4,000 (nil) ; 
doubtful debts, £500 (nil). Ordinary 
dividend, 124 per cent. (15 per cent.). 
Carry forward, £3,983 (£4,282). 


£13,591 (£12,321). 


Brooke Bond and Company, Ltd.— 
Profit for 56 weeks ending June 12, 1940, 
£123,099 against £137,355 for 52 weeks to 


May 17, 1939. 10 per cent. ordinary 
dividend repeated. Reserves £75,000 
(£50,000). Carry forward, £171,418 
(£183,319). 

Sir J. L. Hulett.—wNet profit, year to 
April “30, 1940, £187,496 (£174,406). 


General reserve, £50,000 (£50,000). Divi- 
dend equalisation, £25,000 (£25,000). 
Ordinary dividend, 7} per cent. (7$ per 
cent. and capital bonus 45 per cent.). 


Transvaal Working Profit, July— 
Total estimated working profit for July, 
1940, £4,007,001, against £3,877,306 for 
June, 1940. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd. — Dividend, 
25 cents per common share for third 
quarter, 1940, plus extra dividend 50 cenls 
per share payable September 30th (25 cents 
only). Fourth quarter, 1939, 25 cents; 
plus extra dividend of $1.50 per shart, 
making $2.50 per share for year. 


Aeroplane and Motor Aluminiu® 
Casting.—Profit, year to March 31, 194), 
£35,607 (£37,879). Income tax, fil ’ 
(£12,500). Net profit, £18,607 (£25,379). 
Ordinary dividend again 15 per cett 
General reserve, nil (£10,000). Catt 
forward, £18,459 (£8,477). 


(Continued on page 387) 
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Appropriati —_— — 
. : nies Poa | Available Ppropriation Preceding Year 
Company ae * Potal I eprecia- after Deb. for Difference 
Ending Profit tion, etc, I Distribu- ail T.R tye 7 ; 
nterest sions Pref. Ord. Bote To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
(+ or —) 
Breweries £ £ £ £ L Z £ . c o, 
Dailaine-Talisker Dist. June 30 16,732 15,732 27,222 3,000 12,301 20 + £ 431 26,975 20,475 20 
Gas 
Alliance and Dublin June 30* 146,797 56,567 63,546 61,860 7 5,293 154,921 65,977 5 
lron, Coal and Steel 
Cowans, Sheldon & Co. | June 30 76,150 4,287 18,756 72,195 5. 15,000 10 3,500 256 63.952 43,004 10 
Manvers Main Collieries | June 30 257,626 56,671 77,686 | 107,979 || 11,000 56,000 7 10,000 | - 686 132,335 | 85,436 6 
Fernhill Collieries ...... | June 30 33,253 =f: 23,939 ‘Dr. 18,822 j = | + 23,939 35,059 | 24,525 | Nil 
Staveley Coal and Iron June 30 1,030,281 245,056 407,518 523,239 270,828 8t 100,000 36,690 705,684 | 441,291 10t 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation 
Folland Aircraft . June 30 43,771 17,718 29,533 14,475 8 3,243 34,574 19,737 . 
Rubber 
Kapoewas . Mar. 31 4,303 3,222 5,163 1,846 3 1,376 1,111 Dr. 361 Nil 
Shops and Stores 
Maynards, Ltd. .. June 30 73,321 19,063 39,982 68,906 3,390 31,168 8 5,424 71.276 35,052 g 
Tea | 
Southern India Tea Feb. 29 16,564 1,543 8,620 | 9,160 || 438 5,176 8 3,000 + 6 12,147 | 7,666 8 
Textiles 1 | 
Calico Printers’ Assoctn. | June 30 385,220 251,970 291,998 || 150,805 50,000 | + 51,165 | Dr151,102 |Dr 149,780 Nil 
Trusts 
Second Alliance Trust July 31 226,983 107,074 | 120,549 21,001 51,701 | 21 30,000 | 4,372 230,161 | 116,476 21 
Other Companies 
British Lion Film Mar. 31 77,373 1,315 3,468 | 19,891 : | + 3,468 85,891 3,491 Nil 
Cook (M.) and Son June 30 42,291 10,820 | 15,314 2,640 7,200 15 4 980 | 17,89 5,160 354 
Decca Record .... Mar. 31 83,379 2,922 50,140 | 70,373 5,993 | 9,223 | 25 35,000 76 | 62,365 | 32,321 Nil 
Eastwoods, Ltd. . Mar. 31 51,559 27,393 | 43,496 |} 10,500 | 15,000 5 ca 1,893 54,700 | 34,441 8 
Hickson, Lloyd and ane June 30 46,988 ‘ 17,222 | 30,276 || 6,229 5,901 4 10,000 4,908 25,465 15,779 11; 
Initial Services ..... June 30 319,303 8,873 236,337 | 246,941 || 32,000 | 195,443 25 10,000 1,106 || 346,872 262,341 25(a 
Lafarge Aluminous Cem. | Mar. 31 42,767 7,113 | 8,818 3,412 | 1,725 10 we | + 1,976 | 30,038 6,001 | 10 
cast, Ltd. ..... . | June 30 99,663 7,500 26,852 60,401 3,194 27,512 | 30 - 3,854 | 97,553 | 55,982 30 
fiplex Safety Glass... June 30 110,732 22,039 349 32,845 a 18,605 5 18,256 || 203,594 92,021 20 
Totals (£°O00" s) : No.ofCos 
Week to Sept. 21, 1940 2] 3,185 369 1,408 | 1,829 254 801 252 101 2,235 1,217 
Gan. 1 to Sept. 21, 1940 1,673 332,123 829 177,555 | 252,294 39,869 | 108,691 20,953 8,042 307,767 185,005 
* For half-year. + Free of income tax. (a) Absorbed £185,955 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share, Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
*Int. > *Int. | *Int. . 
; Pay- Prev . . Pay- Prev. . +r Pay- Prev 
Company or Total tal Company or Total <5 7. Company or Total a co 
Final able Year +Final] able Year +Final able Year 
BANKS INDUSTRIALS Lambert Brothers 10+ | 5 | Oct. 8 | 15 
Bank of Scotland 10 pa Oct. 15/| 10 pa Alliance Trust ......... 11* aid Oct. 15 ii* Lancs United Tr’nsp’rt 4* | | 4* 
Canadian of Commerce 2* ue 4 2 Allsopp Brewery Invsts|) 30¢ | 45 45 Longmorn Distilleries 40 | $35 
Eastern Bank 2* Oct. 7 2* Army & Navy Stores | Nil* ; 215” Maidstone Motor - at ae Sept. 30 §* 
ID cae deetencans mn 15f | 25 25 Perfecta Motor......... ‘ 171, |Sept. 26; 17 
INSURANCE Automatic Telephone 3* =a Oct. 1} 3* Reyrolle (A.) and Co. SOE ce ES mus 5* 
Genl. Accident Assnce 30* Nov. 1 | 30* Brit. Insulated Cables | 5° .. {Sept.30) 5* Riding’s Stores......... ins 25 ae 
British Ropes ......... | 5* a Nov. 1 “= IED bi saveccnscacce 2* coe |G. 30 3* 
TEA AND RUBBER | | Burton (Montague)... |... | 5 ae t Ryderand Son ...... a 212 5 
South Wanarajah Tea 2in* Sept. 30) 2/2* en anes we 5 4* a 1 »* oe SE cennccce 212%) ss = " 
| Cohen Weenen ...... ‘a 4 ; 9 Sheffield Forge, etc.... | ... |} 5 21 
MINING | | Coltness Iron ......... | 5* ae | 5* Spillers, Ltd. Te 212%) ons 219 
Gumpion Reef (India)| 15* Oct. 26) 171 Contntl. & Indus. Tst. | 2 3 4) Stothert and Pitt ...... ; 1212 | 15 
g Cons. Tin ... | 5* Sept. 30) tie Craven Brothers ...... 4* ve | ~ | Tg® Tayside Floorcloth ... 5* | - ded 
Kent (F.M.S.) Tin ... 5* Oct. 9 Nil* Eastwoods, Ltd. ...... a | Oct. 7| 8 Thorncliffe Coal ...... evs 50 | Nil 
Mysore Gold ......... 5* | iINov. 2) 7lo* Elec. Supply Corpn.... 3le*| ... | i | ae Trafford Park Estates 5t¢ 8 | 8 
Ooregum of India Ord. 2)o* \Nov. 16} 5* Halesowen Steel ...... Jig*| ... 5* Triplex Safety Glass | ... | 5 | - 0 
ang Tin Fields 5* | Oct. 2) 114* ee 1623t| 30 | 30 United Steel Cos........| 5! 8 jOct. 17 8 
Tongkah Harbour Tin | 20 |Oct. 16) Nil Horseley Bridge, etc. ‘a 121¢ | oo | West London Elec. Tst 2* ss Oct i 2* 
0, PUNE, oceses 21%} Nov. 16} 5* Imperial Chemical ... | 3* | | Dec. 2 3% Woodheads Brewery 3* Sept. 30 ” 
j | ' | } —a~- 
+ Free of income tax, 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
—_— (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Rec eipts Aggregate Gross { 
Z a for Week Receipts Name (Sept.18,1940, Name Sept.18,1940 Name Sept. 18, 1940 
Name 3 3 | ' 
Bg 1940 1940 vr eh 
7 ‘ > ei For. Bond. Unquoted National D. | 9/4l2-10/412 | Key. Gold | 7/7!2-9/1 
= - _ Limited Inv.| 10/9-12/3 Century ... | 10/--11/9xd_ Br. Ind. 4th 9/6-11 ‘. 
: i 1o-7/ 1010 ||Scrert i : ined 2 
BA. and Pacific 10. Sept. 7 $1,089,000 — 114,000. 11,110,000, —1,362,000 i British | 6 1012 7 101 Scottish oe | 9 10 6 Elec. Inds. an 1 — 17 
+ © pA 7 ; nvest. Tr. 8/3-10/3 Univ. 2nd.. | 11/--12/9xd Met. & Min.) 9/112-10/7 
Gt. Southern 10 7 $1,724,000 — 47,000 19,138,000 48,000 . | a Ts U ad 
7 562 >> > Bk. & Insur.| 12/--14/- Inv. Flex. .. 7/9-9 - Rub. & Tin nquoted 
SA. Western ......... 10 7 +£562,000 — 106,000: 6,122,000/— 624,000 > * . 4 5/—-6/— 
: - "i ¢ - ee oe 12/3-14/3 Inv. Gen. .. | 11/71e-12 Producers .. 6 
an Pacific ...... 36 7 $3,530,000 — 477,000,109,7 31,000 +49,603,000 sees | 12/—-14/-xd*| Key. Flex 7/9-9/3 Dom. 2nd.. 4/--5/- 
tal Argentine 10 7 $1,362,550 — 755,700 14,278,150) — 6,709,700 — x iL TJ 9/6-11/6* | Key. Cons. 7/3-8/9 Orthodox .. 5/9-6/9xd 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 








* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Ailowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
D in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Prices, 
Year 1939 
High Low 
711g 61 

1071g 98 
9634 901g 
991g 927, 
9919 87 

1121g | 10354 
8714 7934 
935g 87354 
951g 87lo 

10912 | 10012 
99l4 9434 
9678 911g 

1083g | 102 
9878 86 
837 73 
99 91 
64 551g 
90 78 

11514 | 104l, 

10614 95 

1121g | 103 

1031, 92 

110 102 

llllg 104 
815g 72 
93%Q~@ 8612 

10234 95 
91l,g 7334 
651g 34 
95 50 
231g 6lg 
19 4 
551g 2312 
72 30 
8614 58 
121, + 
44 4 
331g 3 
30 15 
351g 15 
611g 33 

Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 18, 1940 
High Low 
10 34 
91g 47 
52 22 
80 341g 
60 20 
24 9 
601, 211, 
701g 35 
654 a4 
22 7 
79 3510 

104 581 
67/9 49/- 

3421g 316l2 

£51 £4310 
30/9 19/- 
73/3 46/6 
Ql, 5l4 
52/- 45/- 
£95 £52 
54/6 30/- 
834 517z9 
85/- 68/- 
559 4 
321g 231g 
69/9 39/- 

444 385 
48/6 29/- 
85/- 46/- 
243g 1534 
131g 853 
165g 82539 
15516 9516 

8 1614 
B14 5 
7 4l4 

498 470 

1871, 180 

188 139 

187 155 

1651g 139 

175 14019 

125/6 96/3 
57/6 36/3 
70/3  46/- 
83/- 45/- 
76/6 | 47/- 
52/9 30/6 

6/6 3/- 
34/7lg 13/112 
8/9 3/6 
24/7ig 11/3 
28/11 12/6 
26/11 13/6 
27/9 13/112 
22/7ig | 11/3 
(a 
(gy 


Interim dividend. 
f orked on 2219% basis. 

(1) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 18, 1940 
High Low 
7634 681g 
1105g | 103i, 
9834 98lo 
100lg | 95ip 
103 97354 
10214 OF 
112 10712 
923, | 865g 
981lo 92 
991lo 95 
11334 1053, 
102 98216 
10154 951g 
10054 100 
lllle 1051316 
10073 98 
1015, 931g 
891, 8014 
100 97lo 
71llg 5934 
9714 8214 
115 10514 
1071g | 101 
1107g | 106 
10578 100 
10812 103 
11014 | 104 
85 78 
94lp 8712 
104 97 
9234 75 
58lo 22 
64 25 
351g 2 
23 9 
45l4 12 
63 25 
7934 5012 
1012 8 
75g 5 
6l2 33, 
2412 1219 
25 1014 
65 44 
Last two 
Dividends 
_@ ©) © 
o o 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
3loc lloa 
, «€ 2l2a 
4c 2 6 
Nil c llgc 
4c 2a 
2 b 2a 
llo ¢ 34a 
Nil c llgc 
S sé 2loa 
2l2a 212d 
10 6b Tle a 
6 a 6 6b 
ae 8 c 
5 a 5 b 
7 6 7 a 
5 b 5 a 
5 b 5 a 
£210 b £210 a 
6 6b 6 a 
7126 Jloa 
8 6b 8 a 
5 6b 5 a 
8 6b 8 a 
7126 Jioa 
8lob 8loa 
61465 334 
9 b 9 a 
40 a 50 6b 
4/6 al 6/- b 
t25 6 t22loa 
6/- a 6/- b 
= 075¢ t12loa 
a) 19 6 
+o 5) 133%4a 
14 6 ll a 
3lga 8lob 
6 6b 4a 
5 a 8 b 
3 a 7 «6b 
6 6 4a 
$20 5b 5 a 
» = 2-4 
6l4ai 10 2b 
ll a 14 6b 
16 5b Tiga 
6 a ill 6b 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
t5 ai T10 6b 
6 6b 4a 
3 a 5 6 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
t2l2a\ t4 6b 
15 6b Jlza 
2a 519 


(6) Final dividend. 
(i) Annas per share. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 210% 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 

Conv. 2% 1943-45 
Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 
Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
Do. 312% after 1961 
Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 234% 1952-57 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 
War Bds. 212% 1945-47 
Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War. L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3° 
Austria 3% 1933-53... 
India 212% 
Do. 312% 
Do. 410% 1958-68... 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 


QO seesee 


Liverpool 39 6 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 419% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 
Chile 6% (1929) 
China 5% (1913) 
Czecho-Slovakia 8%... 
Egypt Unified 4°% . 
French 4% (British) ... 
German Dawes 5% 

Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
Hungary 712% 

Japan 512% 1930 


Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... 
Gt. Western Ord....... 
LNER 5% Pref. 
Do. 4% Ist Pf. 
L.M.S. Ord. 
4% Pf. 1923 ... 
4% Pf. 
Lon. Trans. 
Southern Def. 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 
Do. 5% Pf. 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of England...... 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank {1 ... 
Chtd. of India £5...... 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and . $125 
Lloyds £59 £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, a 2 
Midland £1, ty. p 
Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 
N. of Ind. £25, £12lopd 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 
Union Discount £1... 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 
Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £114 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
Prudential £1 A 
Royal Exchange {1 ... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1 
Distillers Ord. £1 
Guinness Ord. {1 ... 
Ind, Coo: — e & Alip. £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
tron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins i. esesenece 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. {1 
Hadfields 10/— ......... 
Powell Duffryn £1 ... 





Price, 
Sept. 
18, 
1940 


735¢ 
1091. 
9815 
99 
10114 
100 
109%2 
9054 


C 


sh UI tO +O CO 


Price, 
Sept. 
18, 
1940 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


free of tax. 


h’ge . Prices, 
an Yield Jan. 1 to 
Sept. oe. | Sept. 18, 1940 
11 High Low 
£s. d. 
l4'3 8 2 34/6 20/- 
8 313 3f\| 54/9 | 33/9 
23 4 47/6 26/- 
212 6 39/- 17/6 
217 0 24/3 11/6 
310 Of) 21/10}, 9/6 
215 O 
8'3 24 8/101, 2/6 
lg 219 4 38/6 21/3 
3 210 || 39/10lo 20/3 
; Ss a 35/9 22/6 
2 8 8k) 24/4lo 11/9 
217 § 61/3 42/6 
3 6 5; 
3 0 0 43/llo 26 
3 9 Of; 92/6 | 66/3 
3 911 69/- 46/3 
3 210 20/- 11/6 
314 8 33/9 16/3 
316 6 83/- 52/6 
316 6 
38/3 23/6 
1 49 3 42/6 20/6 
438 27/- 18/- 
1 412 9 18/3 11/6 
‘ ssa F 83 29 
32/6 23/6 
410 21/- 12/- 
314 2 31/410, 17/6 
>i2 2 42/3 22/- 
312 9 38/712) 24/- 
39/6 24/- 
2 6 0 0 
2 12 1 Ol 
a i 17/6 7/6 
912 Op! 16/4) 6/- 
10 14 On! 36/3 17/3 
re 16/9 7/- 
eee 18/71 12/41 
S44 3 15/71 6/- 
cme 60/7 39/4lo 
88/3 28/9 
27/712, 16/9 
4213) 21g 
12/354 6/- 
22/71 12/3 
Ch’ge 23/9 . 6 
os Yield 20/- 13/- 
since | Sept. 18, | 10/9 4/~ 
Sept. 940 
li 16/712, 5/9 
xs & & 27/3 14/- 
Nil 32/1012 20/- 
ese 3/1llg =—2/3 
1210 O 34/9 20/- 
10 O O 3/3 1/Tle 
1 14 0 8 
_ 12 15 4 60/334 23/11 
lig 13 2 3 27/7 14/6 
1 9 40 73/6 35/- 
‘an 5 9 0O | 81/10 28/9 
1413 3 O 80/- 45/6 
lig 12 4 O 
ba 613 4 62/6 38/9 
44/3 23/9 
13 70 0 44/6 27/6 
l pis 5S 56/- 28/9 
. 107/6 53/11 
3d 615 6 60/- 42/6 
6d 410 9 52/6 32/6 
716 9 65 lo 27 
420 6516 31g 
£Z1,;6 8 0 38/9 19/9 
2/-|5 15 9 10/11, 4/- 
lei 5 8 O 28/3 16/3 
1/6|4 5 0 6516 314 
a 28/6 16/3 
8 6 6 93/9 64/41» 
1j-| 513 3 40/6 25/- 
5 479 33/934 17/6 
23°60 0 13/9 5/- 
1/-| 511 9 Gllzg 3516 
$4996 $301, 
411 0 12/3 9/- 
5; 790 34/3 15/- 
316 Of 36/9 24/6 
a ae 87/6 67/6 
4 6 Of)! 54/412 25/- 
48 9 4lz0 234 
5 09 87/6 45/- 
23/712, 13/9 
5; 92 17/6 12/6 
613 4 61/6 36/3 
729 57/9 35/- 
8 20 45/6 29/6 
616 0 26/3 12/- 
611 0 96/9 59/9 
68/- 41/3 
1/-| 415 6t|) 52/6 38/9 
a 714 0 28/3 15/- 
. |517 0} 66/3 | 38/9 
6d|7 5 6 
l/-| 7 5 61) 65/7lq} 26/3 
1/6; 711 0 11/9 6/3 
51/3 22/6 
ia 9 8 0 15 Illy 
6d|7 4 3t 8l4 21739 
llod 9 6 O 41/634 25/3 
34/911 O 11546 55g 
a: a 16/- 7/- 
—6d| 613 3t]| 10), 678 
a aes Tllig 5 
3d 112 5 O 88/9 30/- 


(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. 


Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 
% % 
- «4-3 ¢ 
t2l2a t5lob 
I2lgc¢c l2lo¢ 
101296 4a 
2loa 5lob 
4a 6 6b 
Nil Nil 

5 a S$ 6 

7 c 2loa 

2loa § 6 
Nil ¢ Tilo c 

+10 T8loc 
10 « 10 ¢ 
15 6b 5 a 

5 a 10 6 
121, Jloa 
10 <¢ 10 « 
20 20 ¢ 

5 b 3 a 
10lo c 3 a 

2loa 3lo6 

1"s0b 214 2a 

a 6 4 6b 

212 a 5 b 

Zlob Nila 

4lob 2loa 

6 b 3 a 

5lod 22a 

5 6b 3 a 
30 c 15 ¢ 

4a 6 6b 
121g c) 12loc 

T15 c| tl2lec 

5 c 6 c 
17126 15 a 
1215 b 22a 
23 c 20 ¢ 
45 « #@ c 

5 a 15 6b 
221lg¢, 25 « 

4c S ¢é 

4lob 2 a 

- ae - 5 ¢ 
Nil c Nil ¢ 

S «¢4 4 <¢ 

2 a 406 

2124 Jlob 

4a 6 6b 

4a 6 6b 

9 ¢ § ¢ 
20 ¢ 5 ¢ 
17126 12loea 

5 a 16 6b 

20 ¢ 5 ¢ 

7126 Jlza 

7lob 5 a 
5 b Nil a 

m29 «¢ 30 «9% 

8lob 3 a 

T20 c T19lgc 

7 a 10 6 
1212 6 Tlea 

4 «< 4¢ 
15 b 1123a 

9 «¢ 12 « 

5 c¢ Nil c 
sa dd 8 

Jiza 20 6b 
25 6 15 a 
20 6b 5 a 

5 6b 2a 

5 6b 3 a 

5 c« Nil c 

15106 t7loa 
$2:25¢ $2-00c 

5 a 7 6b 
434a 514d 
20 ¢ 10 « 

5 @ 1 6 
15 a 23lg6 

5 a 12196 
12126 Tiga 
4a 6 6b 
is 6 3 a 
1219 6 2loa 
10 3b 3loa 
5 b 5 a 
20 ¢ 5 c 
13546 10 a 
111446 354 
7126 5 a 
22loc 28lga 
50 56 20 a 
95 ¢ 95 c¢ 
t3lga\ 3106 
10 6b 354 
95 b 95 a 
Nil c, Nil c 
1llgb lllga 
25 6 25 a 
5 6b 10 a 
75 6b 75 a 
2/6a 5/66 
Nil Nil 





(d) Worked on 9% basis. 

(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960 
(n) Yield on 1-523% basis. 

(¢g) Worked on 65% basis. 
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Name of Security 


fron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds {1 
Swan, Hunter /1...... 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/—.........%. 
Textiles 

Brit. Celanese 10/- 

Coats, J.& P. £1 
Courtaulds £1 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons {£1 
Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. Al * 
London Ass. Elec. 
North-East Elec. 
Northmet Power fit 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5/- 
Bristol Aero. 10/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Lucas, J. (£1) 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1......... 
Standard Motor 5/- ... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 ... 
7, Gas Es el nconncses 
Royal Mail Lines £1... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1...... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian £1 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 
Shell Transport {1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehids £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
SED IE. .« snaccneeesne 
Elec, & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 
Gallaher Ltd. 7 fl 
Gestetner (D.) - 
Harrison & C “ey Dé. £1 
Harrods {1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
Imp. Smelting £1...... 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 
Marks & Spen.* A’ 
Metal Box £1 
Murex £1 Ord. ......... 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 





| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 


Burma Corp. Rs.9 ... 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/-_ .. 
De Beers (Def.) £2\9 
Randfontein £1......... 
Rhokana Corp. £1 .. 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


Price, 
Sept. 
18, 
1940 


23 
38 
35 
25 
17 
12/7 


i1tioiso 


346 


42,0 


13,9 
249 
69 - 


30, - 


50/- 
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ae 
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hon 


wR 


HO= 1 


Roe 
coo 
ow 


36/6 
81/3 
36/3 
314 
68/9 
18/- 
15/6 
55/- 
44/3 
35/- 
15/-xd 
81/3 
53/11 
43/1): 
19/3 
56/- 


43/1! 
7/3 
30/- 
1254 
37, 
32/6 
75g 
12/6 


8 
579 
50/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
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(f) Flat yield 


(k) Based on redemption at par in } 
For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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September 21, 1940 


Sept. 10, Sept. 17 


1940 1940- 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


RAIN, etc 
OFT neat— 2 ot 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Ve. 26 6 26 6 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWE. .....-0-00 14 7 ee 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 7 
Straights, d/d London ...... 25 6 25 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 21 1 21 #1 
Osts 5» 3 99 45 14 5 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b..... 12 9 12 10! 
Rice, Burma, No.2,percwt.f.o.b. 10 6 10 6 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— pea ee 
English long sides ............++. 16 0 a « 
Imported hinds ...... egsndahiiaey f 2 : : : 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ... 1 8 0 8 0 
Imported .....-ceeseeeseeseseees 4 4 44 
Pork, English, per 8 lb......... er 8 0 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6) 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 0 


HEESE (per cwt.)— 
, Home Produced .........+s005 121 4 121 ¢ 
seneebaaansasoresede ‘ 85 O 85 0 


Imported 
coco. wt. 
Be cnivn —. 2 SS 6 
AGCTA, B.l. ...0ccc00s 5 
655 0 55 0 
ee Sree 159 0 59 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— : . 
Santos supr. C. & f. we. eee cece ee ees = : nag 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... f 9 0 Nom 
EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 28 0 28 O 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— ' ' ow 
. ( 
English, King Edward .......... 1 3 0 8 0 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 


Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 


DEE CPE, acéatscaosssees 7. 6 7 6 
REFINED London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... f 40 6 - : 
— : 38 O 
West India Crystallised ...... 141 6 41 6 


TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 


Indian stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
IY oo hie teencveahanune % 24 24 
Rhodesian, stemmed and as 1 O 1 O 
een 2 6 2 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d. d 


8:24 8-31 
13:21 13:06 


Raw, Mid-American 
» Giza, F.G.F. 





i Sr SE ccusconascesenceos 14°84 14°83 
wp PS EK cc cc ccccccccccceee 16°09 16-08 
» 60’s Twist (Egyptian) .... 27°00 27°00 

Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. a * 

16 x 16,32°3 &50’s... 243 2 3 


(b) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 10, Sept. 17, 


COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 


Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., -- s. d 


19 x 19, 32’s & 40's... 35 3 35 3 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
1B % 36, 10 Bheccecceces 3 13 3 
9 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16 X 15, 8lq Ib. 1... a? 2&9 
FLAX (per ton)— i t i Bs 
NE BE dacs secevoccesesotascese 200 O Nom. 
UTED  “scccccacccqnenscoosssnes 180 0 Nom. 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot*J2’ 26/0/0 26/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, 
Cae mGey, GROW) cccccccesecesss 22/0/0 22/0/0 
a ¢ s. d. 
Common 8 Bd. GOp6.....0.c0.cceee 2 4 5 2 
SISAL (per ton)—African,Aug.-Oct. £ s. £ 5s. 
CEE TT Bacesuinsdesseccakorsasesecdss 26 0 26 O 
SILK (per Ib.) — s. @, /.- & 
{ 13 9 13 9 
DN Nich cundubdavivesctaseweswensdnan oe See 
NI <cestidsiidehencknasovennses 15 6 15 6 
WOOL (per lb.) — d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 1934 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 351 37 
Cape scrd, average snow white... 281 293, 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 23 24 
Tops— 
Ee WIN vdncdecacinateccicesenas 42 45 
SOs SUpO? CaRded ....0..0000000s 3654 39 
48’s average carded .......... 2914 31 
BES IID ven to sesnien ss. 28 2935 
MINERALS 
a <¢& s. d 
COAL (per ton)— a5: . 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ ‘22 2 3 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 O 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 302 6 
GOOGE GRR, ORGY ce ccicccccceccssse 255 6 255 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 0O 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (d)—Electrolytic ......... 62/0,0 62/0/0 


249/0/0 245/0/0 


Tin—Standard cash ............... 249/10/0245/10/0 


7 251/10/0 249/10/0 
ee IE sinensiccesees 252/0/0 249/10/0 
Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot.......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 110/0/0 110/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ..........+. { ee ieee 
Antimony, Chinese ............00 92/0 : oe ; ; 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit wae ia 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 9/10/0 9/10/0 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 lb.—54/10/0 54/10/0 
 ¢& . ¢&@ 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 0O 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
iE Unihenentianedmabdncteteccsstenve Lillo 1 117, 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
* Average weeks ended August 24th and August 31st. 
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Sept. 10, Sept. 17 
1940 1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(6). 


8. SS & 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 59/5/0 59/5/0 
e ¢€ e 4. 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 2 Olo 2 Olo 
Ammonia, Sulphate ... perton 9/13/0 9/13/0 
Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate dows per ton Nom. Nom. 
Soda Wlcat®. .......0000- per ton 5 11/0/0 11/0/0 
ae 5/0/0  5/0/0 
CI ivseliccicccesie per ton4 5/5/0 5/5/0 
COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f.12/15/0 12/15/0 
— oe S— s. d. . @ 
‘et salte ustra- , : 
lian, Queenan +40 50 Ib. 0 41g 0 4ig 
Cape, Jo*burg Ord. ........2.<002- 0 415 O 4l4 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 6 0 6 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
i A 07 0 7 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 833 0 83, 
LEATHER (per lb.)— r a 
fas a9 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............... } 3 0 3 0 
1 O s +¢ 
I itianitcrucdhienssctndecs 1 10 1 10 
: 0 7 0 7 
III San devsnmpesecasicccass { 1 0 [a 
I shah aindtecaxcciccnss 4 1 ; i : 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 7 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 8 5 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 010lo O 101s 
Pe Vaporising Oil ... 0 1054 O 103, 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 § 1 5lo 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Ut icchascudencevidanaauns 0 714 O 74 
PN itibceininndsdniticeiencees 0 8 0 8 
a : 25/0/0 25/0/0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {Bee 30/0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d. a 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 O56 1 0 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange Nom. Nom. 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 ‘22 10 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
DE BIE Gliccccectvesccctescccis 44/0/0 44/0/0 
RNIN. cnadnennnecenente 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude .............05: 31/2/6 31/2/6 
EE 28/2/6  28/2/6 
UT iit diahubhekeuusekeceoxtniies 19/15/0 19/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/2/6 7/2/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Gti chncenaniniesanwnincers ot ioe 
AE iinsaaesccenccscsaesestaces 16/0/0 16/0/0 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 384) 


Decca Record Company, Ltd.— 
Net profit, year to March 31, 1940, subject 
to E.P.T., £50,140 (£32,321). Ordinary 
dividend 25 per cent., against nil, absorbs 


£9,223. To general reserve, £35,000 
(£10,000). Carry forward, £20,157 
(£20,233). 


Eastwoods, Ltd.—Trading profit, year 
to March 31, 1940, £51,559 (£54,700). 
Net profit, £32,393 (£27,602). To taxa- 
tion reserve, £5,000. Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 8 to 5 per cent. Carry 
forward, £17,996 (£16,103). The directors 
have transferred £50,000 from general 
reserve to war contingency account, 
leaving general reserve at £175,000. Com- 
Pany’s liability to N.D.C. in respect of 
the period will be met from taxation 
reserve. . 


Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 
—Grootvlei Proprietary Mines will acquire 
the whole property and assets of Palmiet- 
hil Gold Mining Company, subject to 

ernment consent and to ratification by 
Shareholders of both companies. Con- 
sideration payable to be £789,000, of which 
£544,000 will be applied to subscribing 
for 136,000 shares in Grootvlei at £4 each 
and balance to liquidation of Palmietkuil 
indebtedness on loan account. 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd.—Interim 
dividend for 1940, 14 per cent., as before, 
0 be paid November 15th. ‘Total of 
4(3}) per cent. paid for 1939. Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) will pay usual half- 
~=y dividend on 5} per cent. preference 

OCK, 








British Ropes, Ltd.—5 per cent. 
dividend, first since 19253; 1940, interim 
to be paid November Ist. Total payment, 
1939, was 25 per cent. 


Cohen, Weenen and Company. — 
Profit, year to June 30, 1940, £61,137 
£56,437), after E.P.T. Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 9 per cent. 


International Bitumen Emulsions.— 
Net profit, before tax, for year to March 31, 
1940, £23,046 (£17,750). Provision for 
British and Dominion taxes, £14,103 
(£4,761). Depreciation reserve, £5,000 
(£3,590). Net profit, £3,942 (£9,399). 
Ordinary dividend, 4 (6) per cent. Carry- 
forward, £1,318 (£2,320). 


Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. — 
Profit, year to June 30, 1940, £84,943 
(£134,571). Expenses, repairs, deprecia- 
tion, etc., £65,092 (£82,621). Net profit, 
£11,167 (£43,265). Dividend on 6 per 
cent. non-cumulative participating prefer- 
ence is 4 (5) per cent. Carry forward, 
£41,658 (£50,491). 


” Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd.—Net profit, year to 
June 30, 1940, £82,601 (£137,000). 
Income tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T. reserve, 
£63,147 (£47,654). Supplementary taxa- 
tion, £22,000. Staff pension fund, £2,000. 
Dividend maintained at 15 per cent. with 
bonus 10 per cent. (20 per cent.). Carry 
forward, £43,278 (£30,927). 


Hickson, Lloyd and King, Ltd. — 
Net profit, year to June 30, 1940, £41,222 
(£22,920). Taxation reserve, £23,000. 
General reserve, £10,000 (nil). Staff 


benevolent fund, £1,000. Ordinary divi- 


dend, 4 (1}) per cent. Carry-forward, 
£8,146 (£13,054). 


Head, Wrightson and Company, 
Ltd.—Net profit, year to April 30, 1940, 
£22,516 (£85,178), after taxation £81,000 
(£36,500). Ordinary dividend, 6 (10) per 
cent. General reserve, nil (£40,000). 
Pensions reserve, nil (£10,000). Carry 
forward, £21,612 (£17,022). 


Steel Corporation of Bengal. — 
Revenue, 1939, £15,425 (£31,313) after 
depreciation, expenses, etc., £107,545 
(£43,860). Net loss, £92,120 (£12,547). 
Excess expenditure over receipts forward, 
£110,627. 4 per cent. on preference 
shares paid out of capital. 


Illovo Sugar.—Total income, year to 
March 31, 1940, £481,992 (£438,412). 
Union income tax, £14,000 (£4,300). 
Planters’ reserve, £2,000 (£2,000). De- 
benture redemption, £8,940. Written off 
cane crops, £10,000. Ordinary dividend 
6 per cent. (5 per cent.). Carry forward, 
£10,933 (£12,611). 


Angola Diamond Company. — Net 
profit, 1939, 14,872,697 esc. (£137,710 
at 108 esc. to £), compared with 14,629,632 
esc. (£132,997 at 110 esc. to £) for 1938. 
A dividend of 5 per cent. free of Portuguese 
taxes has been paid (same), and 1,396,497 
esc. has been transferred to legal reserve, 
leaving 9,624,750 esc. to be carried forward 
(against 6,863,550 esc.). 














THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
(Incorpora’ 
the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
Authorised Capital ... ons ine ue “ ese 
issued and Fully Paid-up ... oes Seisee nee 
oe €6 000 
longkong Currency ... 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe aie on 
Head Office: HONGKONG 
Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy-Chairman 
J. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, G. MISKIN, 
K. S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. T. E. PEARCE, C. C. ROBERTS, Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS 
Branches: Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Dairen (Dalny), oochow, Haiphong, Hankow, Harbin, pots Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, K Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, a, Moukden, Muar, New York, 
: : A. H. Barlow, C. A. Campbell, W. W. H. Hill-Wood, 
Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Te in London: O. J. Barnes, E. J. Davies. 
Sub-Manager: G. M. Dalgety. Accountant: A. M. Knight. 


ted in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to 
e Funded Sterling... ... vs £6,500, 
H ont So een‘nee 
Board of Directors: H. VY. WILKINSON, Chairman 
Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. 
( ), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Si . 
tL Patani, Swatow, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yioile, = 
in London 
9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


For every class 


of 


Banking Business 


Head Office: 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 





THE MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan 
The oldest Banking Institution in Japan—Founded in 1683 
Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000.00 Reserve Fund - Yen  — 68,800,000.00 
Capital paid-up - Yen 60,000,000.00 Deposit - - Yen 1,349,704,471.52 
Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
Home Branches : 
Fukuoka, Gotanda (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Ikebukuro (Tokyo), Kobe, Kyoto, 
Marunouchi (Tokyo), Meguro (Tokyo), Moji, Nagoya, Nagoya-Kamimaetsu, 
Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka, Osaka-Dojima, Osaka-Kawaguchi, Osaka-Nishi, 
Osaka-Semba, Otaru, Shinjuku (Tokyo), Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama. 
Foreign Branches: Bombay, Dairen, London, New York, Shanghai, 
Sourabaya. 

Correspondents in all important places at home and abroad. 
GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
London Office : 

WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 3221, 3222, 4239 
CAB ADDRESS: “ Mitsuigink, London.” 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
General Office: Toronto, Canada 


Paid Up Capita 
Reserve Fund ... $24,000,000 
Total Assets over $300,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches» 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 


Address enquiries to 
London Branch : 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
BE. C. MAcLEop, Manager: 


$12,000,000 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C 2 





Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Sporriswoope Limitep, His Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Street, London, E.C.4, 
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September 21, 1940 


~ 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


I ic isiastasesecnsctscescnconcoscvesectoceacoscccsece YEN 100,000 
ING 5s <n cascoesonsnnseenncenstoteseubdassidebicete oscaestings YEN 62,500,009 
NET EPTIIIIID ctinconccuvscescssenestneteoresesnecscesoeses YEN 68,211,463 (June 1999) 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 


Branches: TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, KOKURA, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C3 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Address: Inland, “ IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign : “ IWASAKIBAK, LONDON.” 





BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE—TOWN CLEARING 


The Committee of London Clearing Bankers notify their decision that 
as a temporary measure, on and from Wednesday, the 18th September, 
the Town Clearing shall be confined to those City Offices and Branches 
of Clearing Banks situate within the area bounded by the Head and 
City Offices of the Clearing Banks. 

Town Clearing cheques hitherto paid in at the 
Branches of Clearing Banks, and articles payable at outlying 
Branches will, on and from Wednesday, 18th September, be cleared 
through the Central Clearing House. 

The period for the return of unpaid 
agreement between the Clearing Banks 

Notification is further given that the customary time for the 
of cheques, whether through the 
Clearing, must be regarded as 

17th September, 1940. 


outlying Town Clearing 
such 


irticles has been extended |} 


clearing 
frown Clearing or through the Centra] 
in abeyance for the present 





THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that as from 18th September, 104 
the business of the London (City) Office of this Bank will be conducte 
from temporary 8 Old Jewry, E.( to which address all 
communications forwarded ntil further advice. 


offices at 
should be 





H. E. HOLIDAY, 
Manager 
17th September, 1940. 
THE EASTERN BANK LTD. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 30th September to the 


5th October, 1940, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
C. L. MANNING, Se 
Crosby Square, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C 
21st September, 1940. 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LTD. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the 


Company will be CLOSED from the rst to the r4th October, 104 
both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Preference and Ordinat 
Share Dividend Warrants. 
Warrants will be posted on October 14th 
By Order of the Board, 
G. G. HEATHCOCK, 


Secretary 
Toll End Road, 
Tipton. 
September roth, 1940 
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